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was offered by the Government in the debate 
on the Address was patently and _ utterly 
inadequate. Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords said 
that he thought Mr. Churchill should be congratulated 
on his achievement. He added that 
the Government valued very highly good relations with Italy, 
and it was a great satisfaction to them that by the terms 
which had been reached they had been able to conciliate 
Italian opinion . . . In determining how far they could go 
they must take account of the capacity of the debtor country 
to pay. 
Mr. Baldwin said practically the same thing in the 
lower House. The reference to “ capacity to pay”’ 
is in the circumstances an insult both to the Italian 
nation and to the intelligence of the British public. 
Does the Prime Minister seriously ask us to believe that 
4 great and prosperous nation like Italy can afford to 
pay only four millions a year out of the thirty millions 
4 year which the British taxpayer has to pay upon the 
Italian debt? That is obvious nonsense, and the 
unanimously gleeful comments of the Italian Press on 
the settlement show that Italy had never even hoped 
to get off so lightly. Now she will be able to construct 
the extra warships which, as the T'ribuna declared this 
week, her position as a great maritime Power renders 
essential to her welfare. Yet Mr. Churchill is to be 
“congratulated” on his achievement! We suppose 
that if he had let them off with two millions instead of 
four, the Italians would have been still more highly 
“ conciliated ” and the Chancellor's achievement would 
have been greater still. 


Si defence of the Italian Debt settlement as 








And why is it so desirable to conciliate Italian 
opinion? Naturally Great Britain “ values very highly 
good relations with Italy ’’—as with all other countries. 
But is it necessary that we should bribe Italy in order 
to preserve those relations? Mr. Churchill has in effect 
made Italy a quite unexpected present of two or three 
hundred millions at the expense of the British taxpayer; 
and this at a moment when he is curtailing expenditure 
upon essential social services at home with an axe that 
is keener even than that of Geddes. So extraordinary 
a proceeding obviously requires a great deal more 
explanation than has yet been given us. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Snowden have already expressed their 
views on the subject, and we suppose that one or other 
of them will insist upon a full dress debate in the House 
of Commons. “It is difficult,’ said Mr. Snowden at 
Manchester the other day, 

to speak in calm and dispassionate terms of this settlement. I 

am just about sick and tired of the British Government being 

magnanimous to all our foreign debtors at the expense of the 

taxpayers of this country. 
We agree with him. He went on to suggest that the 
only conceivable reason for such a settlement was that 
if Mr. Churchill had insisted upon a proper and reason- 
able payment he would have been obliged to grant Italy 
a temporary moratorium and would not therefore have 
been able to bring any credit from this source into the 
Budgets which he hopes to introduce during the next 


year or two. 
* * * 


The settlement, however, is made and cannot be 
unmade. The serious question is what Mr. Churchill 
means to do regarding the French Debt. Are we to 
** conciliate ’’ France too—at the expense of Health 
and Education ? Already the French Press is insisting 
that we cannot treat France less generously than we 
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have treated Italy ; and the late Minister of Finance, 
M. Klotz, argued vehemently the other day that we 
ought in the circumstances to forgive our nearest and 
dearest ally the whole of her debt. On this question 
it will be well to recall the facts. When M. Caillaux 
came here last August Mr. Churchill, on behalf of the 
British Government, offered to accept payment at 
the rate of £12,500,000 a year. This was an extremely 
—and, as we think, excessively—generous offer. M. 
Caillaux accepted it provisionally and when he got back 
to Paris the French Press acclaimed his brilliant success 
in the negotiations. If any Frenchman can estimate 
accurately France’s “ capacity to pay ”’ it is M. Caillaux, 
and if the French newspapers are not competent to 
express French opinion upon the question of what 
amount is to be regarded as fair and reasonable, 
who is? No question, therefore, can arise in future 
under these heads. The £12,500,000 must be regarded 
as an absolute minimum. It seems to us most desirable 
that this point should be emphasised as strongly as 
possible both in Parliament and in the Press; for there 
is no knowing what the open-handed Mr. Churchill 
may do when the negotiations are reopened. He is 
very easily talked over and is evidently no match— 
in negotiations of this particular kind—for men like 
Caillaux and Briand and Volpi. The representatives 
of the taxpayers in the House of Commons must give 
him very definite instructions beforehand, for once 
he has initialled any agreement it is practically, though 
not legally, impossible for even Parliament to revise it. 
* * ” 


The “ preliminary Disarmament Conference ” which 
was to have met at Geneva in the middle of the month 
is almost certain to be postponed till April, or perhaps 
May. The postponement is demanded by five members 
of the League Council—France, Italy, Japan, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Uruguay—‘“in the general interest.” 
The general interest, it seems, is arrived at by adding 
up a number of particular interests. The French, and 
their Czech and Polish allies, are suspicious of Germany. 
Germany has not yet applied for membership of the 
League, and she is considered not to have carried out 
all the provisions of the Versailles Treaty in regard to 
her own disarmament. Moreover, her not unnatural 
zeal for the reduction of other people’s armaments 
appears to have caused a hardening of many hearts in 
France. Poland and Roumania insist on the importance 
of Russian participation in the Conference. Russia 
is ready, provided she can get satisfactory repara- 
tions from the Swiss Government for the Vorovsky 
murder ; but here, unfortunately, there is a deadlock, 
for the Swiss at present refuse to make further con- 
cessions. Another complication is caused by the 
naval question. France is kicking against the pricks 
of the Washington Agreement. She accepted the 
limitation imposed on sea forces with reluctance, 
any and temporarily. She does not admit the 

ritish and American contention that naval disarm- 
ament lies outside the scope of this Conference, and 
Italy and Japan, we understand, take the same 
attitude. Amid all these cross-currents of fear and 
jealousy it is not easy to be hopeful of good results 
from the Conference. But, in any case, a few months’ 
delay is well worth while, if only for the chance it affords 
of getting Russia in. 

* * * 


Searcely has the Government’s much-heralded agri- 
cultural policy seen the light, when it is bitterly assailed 
by the Farmers’ Union. The best that can be said for 
it is that the lines of assistance proposed are “ useful 
as purely palliative measures.” But even for that, it 


seems, Mr. Baldwin is not entitled to much credit. 
For the Farmers’ Union declares, “ many of the sub- 
jects mentioned, such as afforestation, assistance for 
co-operative marketing, research, education and advisory 


ee 


work, livestock improvement, and the development of 
the sugar beet industry, are simply matters in which jt 
is intended to continue the policy inaugurated by the 
Government’s predecessors.” The Prime Minister is also 
asked what has become of his 1924 election pledge tha 
he would try to get a common agreement on the Subject 
among all parties. But, of course, the head and front 
of his offence is that he refuses to save arable farming jp 
either of the two ways favoured by the Farmers’ Union 
—that is, by protective duties or by a subsidy. The 
arguments on this point do not convince us that their 
policy is the right one; but they make a sorry mess of 
poor Mr. Baldwin—Free Trader malgré lui, peddler of 
“ safeguards to industries of substantial importance,” 
and subsidiser of coal mines. It is evident that the 
Tory land scheme has fallen flat. The Liberal plan— 
if Mr. Lloyd George succeeds in getting the Liberal 
Party to accept his Report—will be a castle in Spain, 
It remains for the Labour Party to find, if it can, g 
better way. Schemes of rural reorganisation have been 
hammered out in the Labour movement; but none 
of them is satisfactory, and a new one, we believe, is 
now being worked upon. 

* * * 

The Government’s latest excuse for failing to bri 
forward the Factory Bill this session will not hold water, 
We are glad that, at long last, a conference is being 
arranged with the leading industrial countries in 
Europe on the question of the Washington Hours 
Convention and its enforcement. But this is no reason 
at all for not proceeding with the Factory Bill, which 
deals with a different group of questions, and should be 
passed without regard to any question that may be 
raised at the Conference. We are, indeed, under a moral 
obligation to ratify the Washington Hours Convention 
as a whole, and promptly, and this obligation could 
hardly be met by tacking a few clauses on to a Factory 
Bill. The two groups of questions are far better dealt 
with in two separate measures, as they were when the 
Hours of Employment Bill was drafted in 1919. Indeed, 
not only is the excuse for not proceeding with the 
Factory Bill obviously a mere dilatory manceuvre; 
there is grave danger that the making of its terms 
subject to international discussion may be used as 4 
means of whittling it down still further. We are there- 
fore not at all impressed by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks' 
reiterated pledge that the Government will, sooner or 
later, pass a Factory Bill into law. The question 1s 
what that Bill will contain, and whether the ratification 
of the Washington Hours Convention will be complete 
and unequivocal, and will extend to all grades of workers 
in all industries, and not only to those to whom the 
Factory Acts apply. On these points the Home Secre- 
tary’s pledge gives us no light, while his explanations 
give good ground for disquiet. The plain fact is that, 
for this session, we are to get no Bill at all, and that what 
we are to get later apparently depends on an inter 
national agreement that has still to be made. 

* * * 

We are glad to see that the Government has disclaimed 
the intention of introducing any proposal to take away 
the vote from recipients of r law relief. We were 
not disposed tocredit the story at the time when it was 
put about; for we doubt if any Government woul 
really venture to face the odium it would be bound to 
arouse. But we notice that Mr. Chamberlain's Bill 
dealing with the power of Boards of Guardians 8 
mentioned in the King’s Speech among the measures 
that will be brought forward during the present session 
if time allows. We should have thought that, in face 0 
the extreme congestion of Parliamentary business, even 
Mr. Chamberlain would have seen the futility of wasting 
time over a measure of this sort. It is clear that not 
half the Bills mentioned in the Speech—to say nothing 
of those which are not mentioned—can possibly 
through. Yet the Governments propose to waste 
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time of the House, and incidentally to establish a new 
snd most dangerous precedent for central interference 
in local affairs, over a measure which will be rendered 
obsolete as soon as the new Poor Law Bill is passed. 
fortunately, in face of the long list of more urgent 
measures which will have to be carried through, it 
s most unlikely that there will be time for Mr. 
(Chamberlain to get his Bill passed. Perhaps he is 
ing on the mere threat of passing it as a means of 
ing recalcitrant Boards of Guardians to heel. 
We fancy that if such Boards go on doing what they 
think right, whatever Mr. Chamberlain may threaten, 
they will discover that his bark is worse than his bite. 


* * + 


The building Trade Unions have expressed their 
willingness to enter into a conference with the Govern- 
ment over the “‘ Weir house ”’ dispute. We very much 
hope that Mr. Baldwin will accept the suggestion, and 
i make a real effort to get the question amicably 
gttled. At present the atmosphere is thick with mutual 
sspicions. Mr. Baldwin accuses the Unions of ob- 
structing the progress of housing; they accuse him 
of showing favouritism and extending preferential 
treatment to Lord Weir’s firm. If matters are allowed 
to drift, there is risk of a hold-up of housing schemes 
which, even if it is at first confined to Scotland, may 
easily spread further. What is needed is a round-table 
discussion among all the parties concerned—the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, the Trade Unions, the 
master builders and the firms, including Lord Weir’s, 
which are specialising in new methods of building 
construction. For, clearly, if Lord Weir is to get the 
benefit of paying lower wages, other firms which are 
paying the standard building trade rates are interested 
parties. Of course, if Mr. Baldwin is merely picking a 
quarrel with the Trade Unions, he must have it. But 
if he wants to get the matter amicably settled, the 
invitation sent out by the Operatives’ Federation 
appears to open the way. 


All sorts of rumours about the coal crisis have been 
fying about this week. It has been stated, first, 
that the Co-operative Societies have refused to make 
any arrangement for the supply of provisions to 
strikers, and secondly that the Trades Union Congress 
General Council has addressed a sort of ultimatum to 
the Miners demanding a modification of their policy. 
For the second of these stories there would appear to 
be not the slightest foundation. In the case of the 
Co-operators, the statement seems to have arisen 
out of a speech made by Mr. Morrison, one of the Co- 

rative M.P.s. Mr. Morrison was urging Trade 

nionists to join the Co-operative Societies and pointing 
out that, in case of a crisis, the first obligation of the 
Co-operative Movement would be tu keep its own 
members supplied. His object was both to enlist sup- 
ft and to criticise those who expect the Co-operative 
ovement to be ready, in case of a strike, to guarantee 
supplies on credit to all strikers, whether they are 
perators or not. Surely, no rational person could 
expect the Co-operative Stores to shoulder a responsi- 
bility so greatly beyond their strength. The position, 
we understand it, is not that Co-operators have 
Se any request made upon them, but that con- 
tations are now proceeding between them and the 
ell Unions as to the best means of arranging for 
0 help. Af a big strike were to hold up supplies, 
rad probability the Co-operative Stores would be 

Short as the private traders, and it would be out of 

question for them to do more than supply what 
ao to their own members. But this does not 
i im Sat there is nothing to discuss. The question 
ever Trade Unionists who are Co-operators 

. able to get supplies on credit, and whether the 

ons are prepared to guarantee the bills so run up. 


After many weeks, the strike of wireless operators 
is still in progress. Attempts to reach a settlement 
this week have failed, and apparently the Minister of 
Labour still refuses to use his power to order an inquiry 
into the dispute under the Industrial Courts Act. This 
means that most ships are still putting to sea either 
without wireless operators at all, or with an inadequate 
or inexpert wireless staff. They are able to do this only 
because the Board of Trade has used its power to 
suspend, during the dispute, the regulation which 
makes it compulsory for ships to carry an adequate 
wireless equipment and personnel. The Government, 
therefore, is directly involved in the dispute, and has 
thus incurred a very special obligation to promote by all 
means in its power a fair settlement of the questions at 
issue. In these circumstances, we find the Minister of 
Labour’s attitude difficult to understand. Surely there 
could hardly be a stronger case for using the special 
powers of public inquiry conferred on him by the 
Industrial Courts Act. We have asked before, and we 
are compelled to ask again, why the Ministry of Labour 
shows an almost invariable reluctance to use this 
valuable provision. Publicity about the facts is 
especially to be desired in disputes of this sort, which 
attract relatively little attention in the newspapers. 
Meanwhile, every day the strike continues involves 
grave risks to the lives of many thousands of seamen 
and passengers. The Board of Trade and the ship- 
owners may not mind this; but we think the public 
would mind, if only the facts could be brought effectively 
to its notice. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In the Co. Dublin 
by-election the Government have already to reckon 
with a Labour man and an Independent, and it is 
possible a second Independent may take the field. 
On paper this ought to improve the Republican chances, 
but for the first time since the Treaty their leaders 
shirk a trial of strength, though the refusal to contest 
the most influential constituency in the Free State 
amounts to an admission that their prospects of 
winning anywhere are almost negligible. In Ireland 
there is still hope for a party that, though beaten, 
continues to fight, but none for politicians who run 
away. While Ministers are jubilant over the Repub- 
lican débdcle, the intervention of an anti-Treaty 
candidate in this particular election would be rather a 
help than a hindrance to Cumann na n Gaedheal. 
Strong feelings have been aroused by the selection as 
Government champion of a rural publican, whose 
sole qualification appears to be ability to pay the piper. 
This reversion to the bad practice of the old Parlia- 
mentary Party has provoked many supporters of the 
Government to declare that since there is no danger of 
letting in an anti-Treatyite, their first preferences will 
go to the Labour candidate. Cumann na n Gaedheal, 
one suspects, fell back upon a publican less from choice 
than necessity. The truth is that few men are prepared 
to fight at their own expense a hotly contested election 
in a huge constituency for a seat ina Parliament which 
is almost certain to be dissolved before this time next 
year. P.R., while robbing by-elections of their old 
significance, makes them much more expensive, and 
virtually limits candidates to men who have the 
backing of powerful organisations. The system has 
another grave drawback in that members who change 
their political views insist that they are under no 
obligation to resign their seats until a General Eelection. 
This was the attitude adopted by the National Group, 
and their example is now being followed by the new 
Clann Eireann. The Ministerial Committee appointed 
to revise the Constitution is known to favour the 
abolition of the method of electing senators by a direct 
popular vote, and it would not be surprising if a move- 
ment to modify the application of P.R. in the Dail 


elections took shape in the near future. 
A2 
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THE IMPATIENCE OF THE PEOPLE 


“Your policy should be to keep your government together 
by a strong majority. After all, the making of new laws is too 
often but an unfortunate necessity laid on us by the impatience 
of the people. A lengthened period of quiet and therefore good 
government with a minimum of new laws would be the greatest 
benefit the country could receive.”—Trollope, The Prime 
Minister. 


HUS the old Duke reasoned with his colleague 

and chief, the young Duke, fifty years ago. 

The old Duke was a statesman who “ thought 

it well for the country generally that his party should 
be in power—and if not his party in its entirety, then 
as much of his party as might be possible.” The 
young Duke, no doubt, shared that sentiment. But 
he was less easy-minded than his friend; he suffered 
from “a certain nervous sensitiveness,’”’ which made 
him a very uncomfortable Prime Minister. There is a 
good deal that has not changed, it seems, to-day! 
The Conservative Party is full of “‘ old Dukes ” urging 
tranquillity on a Prime Minister afflicted with nervous 
sensitiveness. And the result may be seen in the 
Government’s record for the past year, and in the 
King’s Speech with which it opens the new session. 
What Mr. Baldwin has done—or failed to do—has 
certainly increased the impatience of the people. What 
he says he is going to do will be, as Mr. Clynes declared 
in the House on Tuesday, a disappointment to millions. 
So far as foreign policy is concerned, the Government 
has one notable achievement to its credit, in the shape 
of the Locarno pact. In the difficult problem of Iraq, 
which it inherited from its predecessors, it has, we 
think, done the right thing. In the Chinese imbroglio 
it has blundered sadly; Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
been as feeble there as he was strong at Locarno. 
As for the Italian debt settlement, it is to us an in- 
explicable piece of wrongheadedness. And what of 
home affairs? We have had “ a lengthened period of 
quiet ”’ in the sense that there has been no violent 
disturbance of the peace, though even that was only 
averted at a heavy price. Mr. Baldwin, in fact, 
finding himself without any policy for dealing with 
the urgent question of the coal mines, bought a respite 
for himself and the country by a subsidy, objectionable 
in principle and enormous in amount. We do not say 
that at the critical moment he had any practicable 
alternative. But we do say that he ought never to 
have drifted into the crisis. If, however, there was no 
great disturbance in 1925, there was certainly discontent 
enough. Last session began with a blare of trumpets ; 
this session begins with a squeal of pipes. Under 
Tory administration, there was to bea grand revival 
in trade. There has been no such revival. ‘“‘ The 
improvement in trade and industry at the end of 
1924,” said the King’s Speech last Monday, “ which it was 
then thought would result in an appreciable decrease 
in the volume of unemployment, was unfortunately 
checked early last year by the widespread depression 
which occurred in coal mining.” It was also checked, 
as the framers of the Speech might have added, by 
their senseless haste in returning to the Gold Standard. 
And it was checked in other ways, too, large and small, 
by their inept policy. They might have made some 
efforts to come to terms with Russia; they might 
have so handled China that we should not have been 
hit full in the wind in our trade there. And they 
might have devised methods of dealing with unemploy- 
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ment which would set men to create wealth instead of 
leaving them to consume small doles of it in sullen 
idleness. Any serious attempt, indeed, to allevigt. 
social distress is about as hard to discover as a needle 
in a bundle of hay. Mr. Churchill’s Budget contained 
a slight relief to incomes and some new and irritating 
indirect taxes. The Widows’ Pensions measure, fo 
which he provides a fraction and industry the bulk 
of the money, is good in principle, but bad in execution, 
As for other Departments, they have mostly done their 
best to add to the general depression. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, it is true, has shown some zeal for loca] 
government re-organisation. He has carried through 
an important, if not altogether satisfactory, reform 
of the rating and valuation system, and he has 
outlined a scheme for abolishing the Poor Law at some 
future date. But there are sinister features in this 
scheme, and there are still more sinister features in his 
plan of campaign against the present ‘ extravagance” 
of certain Boards of Guardians. The President of the 
Board of Trade has carried out the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the smallest number by the 
“* safeguarding ” of certain industries. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty insists that we shall spend money on 
a bigger Navy than we want. And since we cannot 
waste in one direction without saving in another, Lord 
Eustace Percy proposes that the children shall have a 
cheaper education. The Home Secretary could not 
find time last year—nor will he find time this year— 
for the badly needed Factories Bill. His interest was 
concentrated in his police department, where his 
coquetting with Fascism made him at once a public 
laughing-stock and a public menace. The Attorney- 
General has prosecuted twelve Communists. The 
minor fry of the Conservative Party have pressed their 
leader to confer a boon on the working class by drawing 
the teeth of the Trade Unions. But here, fortunately, 
their leader’s “ nervous sensitiveness” has stood us in 
good stead, and he has rejected the advice of his Die- 
hards. And behind all the alarums and excursions of 
the politicians there has gone on the steady fight of the 
captains of industry to keep down wages and put up 
hours. Such is the record of Mr. Baldwin’s first year. 
To call it a wretched record is not carping criticism. 
The doings of the Government may seem a trifling 
matter to the “old Dukes” in the club smoking- 
room, or the Duchesses at the thé dansant. But they 
mean meat and drink, health or disease, happiness o 
misery, in the kitchens of the common people. 

As to the benefits that we are to look forward to 
this year, there is at present some uncertainty. The 
Report of the Coal Commission looms ahead, and it 
would be foolish, as well as unfair, to chide the Gover? 
ment before we know what it is going to do. We cam 
only express the hope that it will face the next criss 
better than it faced the last. The Bill embodying the 
Government’s electrical power proposals must also be 
awaited with hope mixed with anxiety. The scheme 
adumbrated the other day by the Prime Minister was & 
big one and sound in principle; but it looks as if it 
will be vitiated, as we argued in these columns a fort- 
night ago, by not being linked with a unified 
industry, and by not providing for any real measure 
of public control. The proposal for dealing with slum 
areas is the most promising thing in the Speech. Iti 
discussed on another page of this issue, and all that 
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need be said of it here is that popular satisfaction will 
be tempered by the announcement that Bills on the 
subject are to be introduced, “ if time permits.” The 
Tory agricultural programme, on the other hand, 
though it suggests some improvements, does not seem 
likely to excite either the farmers or the labourers to 
enthusiasm. As a remedy for rural discontents, it is a 

i] to cure an earthquake. 

But, if there is doubt about this crop of social legis- 
lation, there appears to be none about the anti-social 
character of the Government’s “ economy” policy. 
Public expenditure is to be reduced; Ministers are 
resolute on that. Public expenditure is not to be 
reduced on battleships ; Ministers are resolute on that. 
What they intend to do is to apply the axe to the 
social services—education and health. The local edu- 
cation authorities may possibly secure a postponement 
of the introduction of the block grant system for a 
year, we are told; but that is the utmost hope held 
out to them. And presently, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
draft Poor Law scheme has indicated, the local health 
authorities are to be pinched in the same way. Thus 
do our statesmen seek to inaugurate “a lengthened 
period of quiet and therefore good government”! 
They will not, we think, get far with it. The impat- 
ience of the people is greater than it was half-a-century 
ago—at any rate, it is more formidable, more difficult 
for a Government to resist. The people are more 
intelligent and more articulate, and Parliament no 
longer consists of two parties, differing indeed on details 
of policy, but agreed in their acceptance of the police- 
man State. The Labour Party stands definitely against 
that view of the State, and in opposing the efforts of 
the “old Dukes ” to re-popularise it, serves national, 
and not mere class, interests. Mr. Baldwin’s fine 
speeches, however sincere they may be, delude no one. 
Reconciliation of the classes is something we all desire ; 
but the only method of achieving it is bold measures 
for reducing the inequalities in the lot of the classes, 
and the programme of this Government is singularly 
deficient in such measures. It is the programme of men 
bent on protecting the power and property of the few. 


SYRIA AND THE LEAGUE 


Paris, February 2nd. 


YRIA is a mandated territory, and the French, in 
a week or two, will have to render an account of 
their stewardship to the League of Nations. Had 
such an account been called for a few months ago, France 
would have found it difficult to justify herself. Great 
indignation had been aroused in England and America, 
and indeed throughout the civilised world, by the mis- 
Management of General Sarrail; and the bombardment 
of Damascus without warning stirred imaginations angrily. 
The Situation has, with the recall of Sarrail, and the 
‘ppointment of the more tactful Henry de Jouvenel as 
Commissioner, considerably improved; and nobody 
das any real interest in dwelling upon the French failures. 
It is almost unthinkable that France should be deprived 
of her mandate; even had the mistakes been far more 
us, such an affront would be scarcely conceivable. 
ver, in present circumstances, the granting of 
petted independence to Syria would only bring the 
ynans under the domination of the Turks; while no 
et European Power would be willing to assume the 
obligations that France has taken upon herself. 


From the beginning there was much feeling against 
the French, but there would have been even more hostile 
sentiments against any other nation. The task of General 
Gouraud, who was first sent to Syria, was essentially the 
task of a military man. General Weygand, who succeeded 
him, found greater scope for the exercise of his undoubted 
diplomatic talents, and the way having been prepared, 
skilfully contrived to subdue rivalries and to bring 
appeasement. No praise can be too high for his administra- 
tion. Unhappily, for political reasons, the Radical Govern- 
ment thought Syria would provide a post for General 
Sarrail, who has shown himself to be an able commanding 
officer, but irascible, authoritative, too inclined to listen 
to persons in his entourage, and altogether lacking in 
the unmilitary qualities which were required. To-day the 
wave of unrest which shook the French hold on Syria 
appears to be receding; but if the Lebanon is faithful, 
there remain centres of rebellion, and the ingenuity of 
de Jouvenel will be taxed to repair the damage that has 
been done. Let us hope the writer in the Journal des 
Débats on the subject of Syria is putting the case far too 
érudely when he declares that de Jouvenel is holding the 
olive branch of the League of Nations in one hand and 
the sword of General Gamelin in the other hand, calling 
upon the Syrians to choose. 

The High Commissioner is much more subtle. Yet, 
if some measure of security has been restored to Syria, 
there is everywhere a murmuring which may swell into 
a violent protest at the repetition of French errors, while 
the Djebel Druse believes it can never be subjugated. 
It may be that the best course would be to leave the 
Druses alone, but definitely to advise this policy is 
impossible. French prestige has been injured, and although 
it is partially re-established the French may take the 
view that the formal surrender of the Druses is necessary. 
It is generally admitted that the French attack on the 
Djebel Druse was a grave fault; far better would it have 
been to have begun negotiations after the initial troubles. 
At any rate, to send three battalions only, composed for 
the most part of untrained natives, whose desire was to 
run and not to fight, was extremely foolish. The French, 
it would seem, could do nothing right; the worst troops 
were placed in the rear, which is exactly the point that 
Druse tactics were bound to choose for the main onslaught. 
There was no proper liaison, and the absence of water 
supplies was fatal. When the retreat was ordered, the 
confusion was complete, for again the rear was left 
undefended. 

No wonder that after this defeat there was a revolt 
in Damascus. Had the Druses known how to take advan- 
tage of the French discomfiture they might have set the 
whole country ablaze. But fine fighters as they are in 
conditions of their own choice, they have no political 
instinct, and no real military strategy. It was unwise 
of them to suppose that the townsfolk would fight their 
battles; it was chivalrous of them to dream of fighting 
the battles of the townsfolk. On the bombardment of 
Damascus by the French it is difficult to pronounce any 
verdict. The French assert that the reports which were 
sent to foreign newspapers were exaggerated—and in 
this contention they are surely correct. They also assert 
that the bombardment was inevitable, that without it there 
would have been a general massacre in the Christian 
quarters—but here one must be permitted to express 
scepticism as to the causes of the bombardment, and 
doubts as to the wisdom of a proceeding which shocked 
the world. With the operation of the censorship and the 
systematic hiding of Syrian events by the French authori- 
ties, the truth, whether be it in favour of the French or 
unpleasant for them, cannot be adequately substantiated. 
Official silence cuts both ways: there may be effective 
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concealment of the facts, but the propagation of lies is 
encouraged. 

The Druse Djebel is only a small territory. It is less than 
fifty miles from East to West and thirty from North to 
South. The land of the Druses—it began to be known by 
that name after 1860—contains only about 60,000 
inhabitants, of whom a sixth part are hardy warriors. 
Largely it is desolate and barren, strewn with stones, with 
few passable roads. Among these black granite walls 
it is not easy to move. Certainly there are patches of 
fertile plain on which wheat grows, but generally the 
country is not adapted to military operations undertaken 
by European soldiers. The powerful Atrash family has 
built its fortress in mediaeval style on the highest peak. 
There are tiny irregular towns, but Sueida, where the French 
garrison was locked up, is the only place of importance, 
and contains 4,500 inhabitants. Foreign troops traversing 
this region may be attacked from behind any heap of 
stones; and if necessary the Druses would desert their 
villages, place their womenfolk in safety, retire to the 
desert, and suddenly emerge against the European invader. 
Their methods are primitive, but for a time may be 
efficacious. 

Some idea of the old-time character of these people may 
be gathered from the story told by the Emir Atrash him- 
self of his attack against the French in 1921. According 
to his version, a refugee from the Lebanon, entirely unknown 
to Atrash, sought shelter in his house. This man was 
arrested by the French Commander in the absence of 
Atrash. There was, from the Western point of view, no 
particular reason why Atrash should protect him, but he 
had been the guest of the Emir, and the laws of hospitality 
compelled the Druse, when the French Commander refused 
his surrender, to fall upon a motor detachment in an attempt 
to rescue him. French officers and soldiers were killed ; 
and Atrash stayed in Trans-Jordania until an amnesty was 
granted. It is these men of an earlier century with whom 
the French have to contend, and it is evident that an 
exceptional knowledge of Eastern mentality is needed if 
misunderstandings are to be avoided. Precisely is this 
psychological sense weak in Sarrail. It also seems to have 
been weak in the local governor, Captain Carbillet, who 
demanded solemn receptions. 

Deputations were sent to Sarrail to set forth the Druse 
grievances. They were not granted an audience. Finally 
members of the Atrash family (it is said on the invitation of 
the French) went to Damascus, where they were arrested. 
At the same time troops marched against the Druses. 
The Druses seem to have acted spontaneously in launching 
a handful of cavalry against the French detachment, which 
was dispersed. Then followed the occupation of Sueida, 
and the siege of the French garrison in its barracks. With- 
out proper preparation, General Michaud was sent with a 
column to the Djebel Druse. Neither side counted the cost. 
The Druses were not organised for war. The French were 
far too precipitate, obviously wishing to lose no time in 
suppressing the rebellion, in order to send satisfactory 
messages home before the news of the reverse was known. 
The consequences were disastrous. The column was cut 
up completely. 

There is a widespread misapprehension as to British 
policy and British interests. In the French newspapers it 
is sometimes assumed that the British, if they do not openly 
rejoice in French difficulties, if they do not deliberately 
encourage revolt, are nevertheless more or less on the side 
of such movements as that which has broken out in Syria. 
Atrash shares this view. It is possible that local officials 
in the Near East have lent some colour to the belief; Near 
East contacts necessarily produce friction. But any proper 
review of the general situation must show that, while the 
British are not bound to defend French blunders, while 
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they may deprecate particular actions, they cannot do 
otherwise than stand shoulder to shoulder with the French 
in the suppression of anti-European campaigns. Revolt; 
in Syria must have their repercussions elsewhere. Anythj 
which tends to put British and French in opposition in th. 
Near East is unfortunate. If the French arouse ani 

in Syria, it is unfortunate from the British standpoint, 
If the Druses, or any other tribe, take up arms against the 
French, it is unfortunate for British diplomacy. Fren¢) 
and British have a common cause in the Near East. Frene) 
administrative miscalculations are to be regretted, byt 
their consequences are still more to be regretted. It appeay 
to me that too much emphasis cannot be laid on this point, 
and such misapprehensions as exist in England, in France, 
or in the Near East, should be cleared away. 

In the meantime the Druses were ill-advised not to haye 
paid the fine imposed and to have laid down their arms, 
They apparently believe that they can resist to the end, 
and they seek the independence of Syria, with a Govem. 
ment, a Parliament, an Army of their own. The French 
would be accepted as counsellors, and perhaps economic 
privileges accorded them. Clearly, the small feudal people 
of the Djebel Druse do not know how to exploit their 
advantages, either militarily or politically. It will be 
pity if peace is not made quickly, but perhaps after the 
report of the French has been heard, and the League of 
Nations has expressed its opinion, the air will be cleared, 
and a better conception of the possibilities will come to 
Atrash. Henry de Jouvenel may, I think, be relied upon, 
more than any Frenchman I know, to strive for the pacifica- 
tion of Syria. SisLEY Hupp estoy. 


A PROMISING PLAN? 


T is on the whole true that the housing situation, 
I at least in England, is getting very slowly better, 
and that, at long last, a little is being done to 
overtake some of the accumulated arrears. But, while 
there is in this some cause for satisfaction, all is by no means 
well. In Scotland, the Government is apparently bent 
on picking an unnecessary quarrel with the building Trade 
Unions over the wages to be paid for the building of 
“Weir” houses. In the rural areas, next to nothing has 
been done either to provide new houses, or to make old 
ones more fit for human habitation. And, even in the 
towns, though the number of new houses increases, the 
majority of these are built rather for sale than for letting 
at rents which the main body of wage-earners can at present 
afford to pay. 

Moreover, partly because the building trades have 
their hands fairly full, but also, and mainly, because of 
financial stringency, the clearance of slum areas has it 
most places been of late practically suspended. The slum- 
dweller finds the new houses that are being built quite 
beyond his means. Insanitary slums cannot be cl 
in default of fresh accommodation such as the tenants 
can afford. Yet even the Wheatley houses, where they at 
being built, are designed to meet the needs of a distinctly 
superior class. All the post-war housing schemes put 
together have done next to nothing to deal with the problem 
of the slums. 

It was reported some time ago that the Government 
had appointed a Cabinet Committee to go into the whole 
housing question, and especially into this particular aspect 
of it. And a forecast, perhaps inspired, has been give 
in the Times of the lines along which the Government 
is proposing to proceed, Hitherto, where slum clearances 
have taken place at all, the method has been chiefly that 
of the entire demolition of the buildings within the ares 
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concerned, followed either by rebuilding, or by the con- 
yersion of the site to other uses. In the latter case, of 
course, it has been necessary to find alternative houses 
for the evicted tenants. This method always implies the 
building of new houses in place of the old ones demolished ; 
and its success is therefore conditioned, not only by its 
cost, but also by the actual possibility of getting the new 
houses built. 

Of course, houses unfit for habitation are sometimes 
reconditioned and repaired, instead of being totally 
demolished. Private property-owners are often required 
to undertake repairs, unless they wish to have their houses 
condemned. But this method is apt to be ineffective, 
both because it is not easy to get many local authorities 
to apply the required pressure, and because many small 
property-owners positively lack the money which would 
have to be spent in order to put the houses into proper 
repair. Moreover, when a local authority itself desires 
to take over a slum area, it has no legal power to deal with 
the site by reconditioning the houses. It can only demolish, 
and, if it thinks fit, rebuild. The Government, it is said, 
now mean to give the local authorities this power. They 
will be enabled to take over slum areas, not only with a 
view to complete demolition, but also with a view to the 
retention and repair of some of the houses concerned. And, 
whereas now no compensation is payable for the buildings 
taken over for demolition, it is apparently suggested that 
compensation would become payable if houses were taken 
with a view to their thorough repair. 

For rural housing a somewhat different proposal is made. 
The insanitary cottage is quite as crying a scandal of the 
countryside as the slum area is of the town, and all over 
England the villages are full of decayed and decaying 
habitations. According to the Times, the proposal of the 
Government is that help should be given to the landlords 
to put these properties in order. The approval of such 
works would rest with the County Council, which would 
advance to the landlord the entire cost of their execution. 
Of the sum required, half would be found by the County 
Council, and would be repayable by the landowner over a 
period of years. The other half would be found by the 
State, and would not be repayable at all. In other words, 
the landlord would be subsidised as to half the cost of the 
required repairs, and more than half if interest were not 
charged on the repayable part of the loan. In return, he 
would be asked to give a twenty years’ guarantee against 
increasing the rent beyond any sum necessary to meet 
interest charges. 

_ This double plan has obviously certain attractions. It 
is quite clear that neither slum clearance nor the provision 
of rural cottages is likely for many years to make any 
considerable advance by the methods now in force. The 
towns will have their hands full enough with the provision 
of new houses; and neither County Councils nor private 
landlords are likely to do much to improve rural housing. 
Moreover, any wholesale scheme of slum clearance and any 
big scheme of rural housing, apart from their cost, would 
eneounter serious obstacles in the shortage of building labour. 

is shortage, however, is not absolute. It is found 
mainly in certain trades, and co-exists with a big surplus 
of labour in others. The trades in which labour is scarce 
are chiefly bricklaying and plastering; and schemes for 
teconditioning old houses, instead of building new ones, 
would greatly reduce the demand for bricklaying labour. 
They would not, indeed, dispense with the need for plasterers ; 

this part of the problem, if it could be isolated, could 
probably be faced and overcome. And the scheme would 
work for many painters, carpenters, and other building 
ttade workers who are at present out of work, largely 
se there are not enough bricklayers to keep them 


On the whole, then, the general plan that is understood 
to be in contemplation would seem to be quite sound. It 
has, however, obvious dangers. In the first place, there 
are many slum areas which ought to be razed to the ground, 
and not reconditioned at all. There is the danger that, 
even in such cases, the cheaper and easier course of renova- 
tion may be preferred, and money wasted in preserving 
buildings which will soon revert to their previous condition. 
Secondly, many slum areas are also grossly overcrowded, 
both by buildings and by inhabitants. Clearly, any re- 
conditioning scheme ought in such cases to include demo- 
lition of a large proportion of the buildings, and a drastie 
reduction in the number of inhabitants. Thirdly, the 
opportunities which have been found in the demolition of 
slum areas for the provision of open spaces in the congested 
quarters of our great towns must not be lost in order to 
save money by the preservation of existing houses. Every 
scheme of slum improvement, as well as demolition, ought 
to include a handsome appropriation of ground not to 
buildings at all, but to “ lungs ” and places of recreation. 

In the countryside, the chief objection to the Govern- 
mhent’s plan is that it obviously tends to perpetuate the 
tied cottage, with its notoriously evil effects on the life of 
the village and the independence of the rural worker. 
If the landlord has failed to keep his property in reasonable 
order, we see no reason why he should be treated differ- 
ently from the urban landlord whose property is to be 
taken over. Instead of subsidising the landlord, the 
County Council, in our view, should take over the insanitary 
cottages, put them in reasonable order, partly at its own 
expense and partly at that of the State, and let them at 
rents which the agricultural labourer can afford to pay. 
If the Government is prepared to advocate this course for 
the urban authorities, and to expropriate the urban landlord, 
why should it not deal in the same way with the landlord 
in the village ? 

Subject to these conditions, we welcome the plan. But, 
of course, the worst danger just now is that even a good 
plan will be ruined by bad administration. In face of the 
determination of the Government to give a lead to the 
local authorities in cutting down expenditure on the social 
services, there will be a strong tendency to welcome the 
new scheme for its cheapness, to spoil it by parsimonious 
execution, and to use it as an excuse for slowing down 
the construction of new houses. This is a very great peril ; 
for the financial conditions under which both the Cham- 
berlain and the Wheatley housing schemes are conducted 
fall due for reconsideration at the end of the present year, 
and it is already being broadly hinted that State grants 
in aid of housing are to be reduced. There are even rumours 
that Mr. Chamberlain will propose the entire termination 
of the Wheatley scheme, which, as it is rather more favour- 
able to the tenant, is also more costly to the State. 

If either of these changes is made, a strong temptation 
will be offered to local authorities to pay less attention to 
the building of new houses, and more to the renovation 
of old ones. But even a slight shifting of the balance 
would again bring the provision of new houses below the 
numbers required to maintain existing standards, without 
any overtaking of accumulated arrears. It is therefore 
necessary to be very careful to ensure that any new scheme 
of slum clearance or rural renovation is not put forward 
as, even in part, an alternative to the full maintenance of 
the existing rate of new building. Indeed, there is plenty 
of room for that rate to be very greatly increased. 

We are not disposed, on account of the dangers which 
attend it, to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s new scheme ought 
to be opposed. It ought, we think, to be modified so as 
to bring the rural into line with the urban proposals. But 
there is far more good than harm in it; and it can be a 
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valuable auxiliary to other methods of raising the standard 
of housing, as long as it is not allowed to usurp their place. 
Of course, we are dealing merely with forecasts, and not 
with the scheme itself. That has not yet been produced ; 
and, when it is produced, it may either confirm or disprove 
our fear. We are not yet in a position to criticise details ; 
but we may state at once, and feel it important to state, the 
broad principle that any scheme of renovation must be 
treated purely as additional to schemes for new building, 
and must not be allowed to detract from them or retard 
in any way. 


MORE ABOUT HATS 


T is difficult to say whether, as the world grows 
I older, life becomes more or less like a_tragical 
comic opera. It is easy to read the history of 
remote ages as comic opera, for in remote ages people 
at least dressed like the characters in comic opera. Nero 
and his times might easily (if we subdue our sense of horror 
as we read about them) have been invented by W. S. 
Gilbert; and Henry VIII. and his procession of wives 
only need a lively musical accompaniment in order to 
endear them to playgoers all the world over. Even as 
it is, Nero and Henry VIII. are, nine times out of ten, 
mentioned as figures in a joke. Few but historians and 
people with strong sectarian prejudices ever refer to them 
seriously. They were too bad to be true. Our incredulity, 
as we read about them, is greater than our horror: it 
actually defeats our horror. Had we been contemporaries 
of Nero—at least, if we had been living in Rome at the time— 
we should probably have found it rather difficult to see the 
comic side of his behaviour, but, removed from him by a 
distance both of time and of place, we see him as a monster 
in a legend, and’are no more disturbed by his antics than 
by those of a centaur or a mermaid. If his wickedness 
had been of a more normal kind, we should, it is almost 
certain, detest him without any relief of amusement. 
Alva does not amuse us because, if he persecuted his 
enemies, he did so from an ordinary human motive. He 
was guilty of ruthlessness, not of silliness, and there is 
nothing to laugh at in ruthlessness. Ruthlessness is 
particularly odious because it is so reasonable. It is a 
vice of which any of us might be guilty in certain circum- 
stances. Similarly, it will be generally agreed, Henry VIII. 
would have been a much less amusing character if he had 
had only two wives and if he had executed only one of 
them. Not that it is reasonable to execute even one wife, 
but it does not seem so odd as to execute two. As soon 
as the element of oddity creeps into a man’s behaviour, 
there is something in us which prevents us from judging 
him by ordinary human standards. We see him as an 
eccentric puppet scarcely responsible for his actions. 
That is why most people are amused by Wainewright’s 
explanation that he had murdered a girl because she 
had such thick ankles. The inadequacy of the motive 
to the crime astonishes us to such a degree that it takes 
us outside the world of reason into a world of utter absurdity. 
Murder on minor asthetic grounds is so remote from 
everything that we call experience that there is something 
positively funny init. Who could take seriously a murderer 
who killed a man because he wore whiskers or because 
his boots squeaked and because he pronounced “ father ” 
and “ farther” in the same way? It would be going too 
far even to kill a man for being a bore or for being a bad 
dancer. 
To most people at this end of Europe, the execution of 
a number of men in Turkey for not wearing hats will seem 
an example of killing for curiously inadequate reasons. 
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It is almost incredible that any of our fellow-creatun, 
now on this planet should think it was worth tak; 

a man’s life because he wore the wrong sort of headdress: 
The twentieth-century has invented some odd compulsions 
and prohibitions, but this, I think, is the first example 
of the introduction of the death-penalty in support of 
these novelties in legislation. There are parts of Americ, 
in which it is forbidden to smoke in the streets, but no 
one has yet suggested that people caught smoking should 
be sent to the electric chair. Nor in any of those parts 
of the world in which drink is prohibited has it been proposed 
to hang, shoot, decapitate or electrocute anyone founj 
with a brandy-flask in his pocket. It is possible that we 
may yet come to this, for we are apparently entering ap 
age of great strictness in small matters. But the execution 
of the six Turks at Marash and of eight others at Rizeh 
ought to warn us of the danger of making laws about trifle 
of human behaviour. It is true that the executions a 
Rizeh were the result of an anti-hat riot, and obviously 
the hat in these affairs is a political symbol and not a 
mere article of dress introduced for love of the latest 
fashion, like those Russian boots in England. On the 
other hand, there was no riot at Marash, and one of the 
prisoners, who was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
explained that the only reason why he did not wear a hat 
was because he could neither beg, borrow, nor buy one 
in that out-of-the-way spot. To send a man to gaol 
for ten years for not wearing a hat seems to me to be an 
excessive punishment in any circumstances, but to send s 
man to gaol for not wearing a hat in a place where it was 
impossible to get a hat is so odd that it is difficult to believe 
that it ever took place outside a musical comedy. Hamlet, 
I know, said that we should “find quarrel in a straw, 
when honour’s at the stake,” but he did not mean 
a straw hat. You may, of course, make a symbol 
of anything you please—of a rose, as in the wars 
of York and Lancaster, or of short hair, as in the 
Puritan Revolution, or of a cap, as in the French 
Revolution—and any of these things may bring a man 
to his death by revealing the fact that he is your mortal 
enemy. There is probably some element of the same kind 
of symbolism in the war between the hat and the fez in 
Turkey. But this does not make it appear any the less 
extravagant for a government to pass a law making the 
wearing of hats compulsory and enforcing it with a series 
of executions. There is something almost too whimsical 
about it, as there is about the conduct of the Emperor 
Nero. You might as reasonably pass a law compelling 
people to eat sago-pudding on Sundays, and permitting 
you to shoot the many people who would rather die than 
eat sago-pudding. Or suppose Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
were to propose a law ordering all males over the age of 
eighteen to wear black shirts on pain of death. Even 5 
Alfred Mond, with all his horror of Socialism, would denounce 
such an odd attempt to drill the manhood of the country 
into the love of law and order. Most of us are already 
slaves to fashion in our dress—and to the inhabitants of 
another planet even that may seem funny enough—but 
this is not so bad as being slaves to Government. If Mr. 
Baldwin began to issue decrees about our ties and ou! 
waistcoats and our trousers, such as fashion issues from 
year to year, he would be driven from office within twenty: 
four hours. And, if he were not, he would be driven from 
office a little later in a revolution. For such is the constt- 
tution of the human mind that many men are so fool 

that they would rather die than wear any article of clothing 
at the dictate of any other despot but fashion. Fashion, 
indeed, retains its despotism only because men are its volun- 
tary slaves. If fashion surrounded itself with an army 

policemen and executioners, many even of the dandies W 
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throw off their dandyism and, wearing made-up ties as a 
bol of liberty, would join the ranks of the rebels. Could 
a revolution of this kind take place outside a comic opera ? 
Twenty years ago one could have answered “ No” without 
a moment’s hesitation. To-day so oddly are many of our 
fellow-creatures behaving that one is not quite so sure. 
And, indeed, is the Turkish law, ordering men to wear 
hats, much more extravagant than Mussolini’s decree 
inst dancing in Italy, and the Soviet Government’s 
order to the Leningrad libraries to “‘ destroy all pre-revolu- 
tionary volumes of belles-lettres, which are out of harmony 
with Communist doctrine”? It is true that dancing is not 
to be punished with death in Italy, and that there is no 
tion that a Leningrad librarian found with a novel of 
Sir Walter Scott’s on his shelves should be shot out of hand. 
But there is something perfectly ludicrous in this invention of 
new crimes, and in the attempt to purge the world by 
prohibitions of things in themselves innocent. It shows a 
mania for interference that, if carried to its logical end, 
would order the details of our lives in every hour of the 
day—would command us to eat this, to wear that, and to 
amuse ourselves in such-and-such a way. It is difficult 
enough for an ordinary man to keep the Ten Commandments. 
What will his life be like if the Ten are increased to Ten 
Thousand ? Yet, in many parts of the world, arbitrary 
governments are every day inventing new compulsions and 
prohibitions that are as absurd as if a law were passed that 
we were all to dye our eyebrows green, or to keep white 
mice, or to wear chest-protectors. I have no such passion 
for liberty that I would like to see either dancing or litera- 
ture put outside the range of legal interference in all circum- 
stances whatsoever; and the suppression of a pestilent 
dancing-hall or a pestilent book fills me with no rebellious 
indignation. But to suppress all public dancing in order to 
suppress certain evils associated with dancing, or to suppress 
all books with the tendency of which one does not agree, 
seems to me a mad way of furthering the progress of human 
society. Let us hope that the reports from Italy and 
Russia, and even from Turkey, are inaccurate. If they are 
not, they are evidence that the world is as mad as ever it 
was, and that the whims of modern rulers are just as odd as 
they were in the days of the Emperor Nero or Caligula. 
Future ages, no doubt, will laugh at us for these things. 
But let them be careful not to laugh too soon. They, too, 
will have invented new crimes of their own, such as sitting-up 
after midnight, or reading Dr. Watts, or not wearing goloshes 
intherain. It seems to me that the comic operas of Gilbert 
should be made a text-book in the history-class. They 
tell us a great deal about the past and present of the human 
tace that the ordinary historians leave out. 
To Wo 


THE MANOR COURT 


RECENT writer in these columns gave some 
A interesting reminiscences of his attendance at a 
Manor Court held some thirty years ago, and 
concluded: “This is but a glimpse of a system that 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of England, 
that bore hardly and harshly on the poorest and most 
deserving class to be found in the countryside.” But 
of course we must go back much more than thirty years 
o find this system in full working order; we have to 
look at the Manor Court of the year 1326, or even earlier 
still, if we wish to see the “ hardness and harshness” of this 
old feudal institution which is only now disappearing. 
Few men, either free or serf, could hope to escape 
attendance at the Manor Court—it was almost universally 
demanded as part of the price they paid for their land. 
Hence, at regular intervals, generally once every three 


weeks, all work had to be put aside and the large free- 
holder and the poorest cottager would be seen at the 
Court, awaiting the coming of the lord or of his steward. 
If an extraordinary court were required, then the wretched 
tenants were forced to attend, at whatever personal 
inconvenience, even though, in some cases, they were only 
warned “in the middle of the previous night.” The 
Court itself was often held on the village green, under 
some immemorial tree, or on a convenient mound. The 
great court of S. Albans, for example, was held “ under 
an ash-tree in the mid-court of the Abbey,” while on a 
Berkshire manor it took place on the village green, though 
it could adjourn to one of the near-by houses in case of 
wet weather. Some Courts were even held in churches; 
to the dismay of ecclesiastical disciplinarians ; but generally 
the Court was held in the hall of the lord’s house, so that 
it is often known as the hall-mote. 

On the entry of the lord, or his steward, silence was 
demanded by the beadle, and the Court opened by the 
customary “ Oyez, oyez,” ete. Then the first business 
was to call the names of those present, and to note the 
absentees. Under special conditions, as, for example, 
sickness or the King’s service, men were allowed leave 
of absence, but an entry was made of this fact, and 
generally not more than three consecutive absences were 
allowed. Not unnaturally the inconvenience and loss of 
time caused by attendance at Court made men anxious 
to be excused, and some were fortunate enough to gain 
this leave by payment of a fine. 

Once the absences had been checked, the normal 
business began. There seems to be no limits to the 
bewildering variety of business the Manor Court tackled. 
Of course, all the details of the manorial economy were 
dealt with there: men were fined for not attending the 
communal ploughings, or for allowing their cattle to 
stray, or for cutting wood for fuel without permission. 
The bailiff complained that John Jolibody had not turned 
up at dawn, as he should have done, to carry a sack of 
barley to the neighbouring market ; or that Alan Carter 
had worked so slackly that only a part of his task was 
done by nightfall. Another man was charged with taking 
fish from the lord’s pond. Here is his reply, spoken in 
the Court so long ago, but by a chance preserved for us: 
** Sir, for God’s sake do not take it ill of me if I tell thee 
the truth, how I went the other evening along the bank 
of this pond and looked at the fish which were playing 
in the water, so beautiful and so bright, and for the great 
desire that I had for a tench. I laid me down on the 
bank and just with my hands quite simply, and without 
any other device, I caught that tench and carried it off. 
And now I will tell you the cause of my covetousness and 
my desire. My dear wife had lain abed a right full month, 
as my neighbours who are here know, and she could never 
eat or drink anything to her liking; and for the great desire 
that she had to eat a tench, I went to the bank of the pool 
to take just one tench.” 

Sometimes the Court had 
charges than this. A man, for instance, is charged with 
robbery ; and, unfortunately for him, he is a “ back-bearing’ 
thief—that is, he has been caught with the property on 
him. Ever since then, night and day, he has been guarded 
by some of the lesser tenants, who hold their cots on 
condition they act as gaolers. Now they 
prisoner, who is glad to get into the air again, after 
confinement in his narrow filthy prison, even though it be 
to stand his trial. The jury is empanelled and little time 
is lost. The facts are easily proved, and the case ends 
with the lord’s ominous words: “ Let him have a priest.” 
The lord’s gallows stand outlined against the sky on the 
high ground near the Court, and there ere the 
felon hangs. 
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But not only the regulation of the open fields and the 
punishment of criminals occupied the Court, for it was there 
that all matters concerning tenures were dealt with. That 
‘curious ceremony, in which an ornate wooden staff played 
a part, the chief dignitary and the newly admitted copy- 
holder grasping each one end,” has a long history ; and it 
was at the Manor Court and through admission “ by the 
verge,” as it was called, that men obtained the holdings 
of their fathers or of others. All land, as it belonged 
to the lord, had first to be surrendered into his hands. 
Then it was regranted, the wand or verge being held 
by the tenant while he swore fealty to his lord. These 
transfers were all entered by the clerk on the Court roll, 
which became the final authority in any dispute, and 
men were said to hold by copy of Court roll. 

Then, besides dealing with these matters, the Manor 
Court also overlooked the morals of the tenants. If the 
daughter of a serf were seduced, this was reported to the 
Court and either the girl or her father had to pay a fine ; 
for the woman was the lord’s property, and this action 
had depreciated her value. Therefore the lord must 
receive compensation. If the offender were a widow, 
on some manors she had to come into Court riding astride 
a ram, and to demand pardon, saying: “ For mine own 
fault take I this pain; Therefore, my lord, give me my 
land again”! The Court also took cognisance of marriage, 
for every marriage was a matter of interest to the lord, 
who looked to the future and to the brood of fresh workers 
the union would produce. Hence, if a woman wished to 
marry outside the manor, a heavy fine was payable to 
compensate the lord for his prospective loss. This lack 
of freedom in marriage was one of the bitterest burdens 
of serfdom, and weighed on men as well as women; for 
we find the Abbot of Halesowen giving some of his men 
notice that by the next Court they must be prepared to 
marry certain selected brides, or take the consequences. 
Even in death the serf cou\d not escape the Manor Court, 
for his decease was immediately reported there, and orders 
were then given that his best beast or best chattel should 
be seized as a heriot. 

Turn where we will, the Manor Court controls the life 
of the peasant, and at times the peasant resented it. He 
would refuse to come to Court, or to plead there, but the 
lord always won in the long run and he was forced into 
a sulky submission ; for, theoretically at least, his all was 
his lord’s, as the Abbot of Burton plainly told his rebellious 
serfs, who, he said, had nothing of their own save their 
bellies. Still, this did not prevent men from rebelling, 
as we see Simon Porter doing at Pevensey, in 1853, when 
he challenged the steward to “come outside and try 
what he could do.” Such incidents as this enlivened 
many a Manor Court, and gave the medieval rustic a 
chance of indulging his love for vivid drama. And it 
was not always the Simon Porters who provided the 
amusement: at his Court at Saxthorpe young John Paston 
continuously interrupted the proceedings, and finally sat 
by the side of the steward “‘ and blotted his book with 
his finger as the steward wrote,” and so finally broke up 
the Court. It was so great a lord as the Duke of Suffolk 
who was said to have behaved at a Manor Court in a way 
that rivalled that prince of braggarts and ranters—Herod 
of the Miracle Plays. ‘ But you shall understand that 
it was afternoon and the weather hot, and he so feeble 
for sickness that his legs would not bear him, unless there 
were two men who had great difficulty to keep him on 
his feet.” In this theatrical condition he pronounced 
judgment on the offender. Some said ‘Slay,’ some said 


* Put him in prison,’ but my lord said he would meet him 

with a spear, and have no other amends but his heart’s 

blood, and that he would get with his own hands.” 
Such were some of the day-to-day events of these Manor 


— 


Courts, which have steadily been shorn of their powers 
with the passage of the centuries, until at last they threatep 
to become relics interesting only to the antiquary ang 
student of old-time customs and manners. But the records 
of what our forefathers thought and did and suffered jp 
these earliest courts I believe cannot be without interest 
to a far larger audience. H. S. Bennerr, 


Correspondence 


THE DECAY OF PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTEesMAN. 

Srr,—May I suggest that it is possible to base opposition to 
compulsory abstinence from wine and other intoxicating drinks 
on principles even more fundamental than those suggested 
in your admirable article? 

You say: ‘* The proper rights of a majority in a democratic 
State cannot be exactly defined. One can say only that if any 
given majority attempts to exceed those rights it will eventually 
suffer defeat.” We can go further than this. No State hag 
the right to invent crimes. By an “ invented crime,” I mean 
an action which no normal man or woman considers to be 
really anti-social or deserving of legal penalty. We are all 
potential criminals: and, if we are honest, admit that we might 
yield to the temptation to steal, to murder, to blackmail, to 
forge, to assault. Also we would all admit that the yielding to 
these temptations is properly punishable by society; many 
actual criminals indeed themselves admit the wrongful character 
of their acts, and the justice of the penalty exacted by society, 
But no normal person admits that if he drinks a glass of Bur- 
gundy wine he is committing an offence against society. It 
is in this respect that the drinking of “ alcoholic” liquor 
differs from drug-addiction. Secondly, supposing that abstin- 
ence is a virtue, it is a purely supererogatory one, and can 
have no good consequences, as we have seen by the American 
experiment, if it is forced on those who do not desire to practise 
it. It is precisely parallel to an enforcement of celibacy. 

Many people think that we are making a fuss about a trifle 
when we say that opposition to enforced abstinence is at once 
a social, a moral and a religious duty ; and it is unfortunate 
that practical opposition must take on the colour of self-indulg- 
ence. Yet the same could be said of opposition to enforced 
celibacy. In opposing Prohibition, we are defending freedom, 
the right of minorities against tyranny, and a morality specific- 
ally Christian as against a morality specifically pagan. For 
all Christian moralists would admit that, in circumstances, 
total abstinence might become a duty to any one, an occasion 
for acquiring merit; and also that for some men and women 
it may be a form of asceticism, of spiritual training, as valid and 
as useful as other abstinences, for example the abstinence of 
voluntary poverty, or of obedience. 

I see you state that in the United States the Prohibition 
movement was supported by all the Churches. Surely this 
is not true of the Roman Catholic Church ? And the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, while not very courageous on the general 
question, joined the Church of Rome in a successful demand that 
wine should be still purchasable for use in the Mass. The 
implications of this demand are obvious: it leaves no room for 
the arguments that the use of an “ alcoholic” drink is an evil 


thing.—I am, Sir, etc., 
R. Exvurs RoBerts. 





To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is surely unusual for a journal of the standing of 
Tur New SraTesMAN to publish so sweeping an article on 
‘The Decay of Prohibition” as that which appeared in your 
issue of January 30th, without adducing a single piece of evidence 
in support of the case which it sets forth. I have visited the 
United States in each of the last four years and have certainly 
found no such consensus about the decay of Prohibition as you 
suggest. What is noticeable is the greater willingness 
“pros” and “ antis” to discuss the problem on the basis 0 
ascertained fact and evidence, and not of theoretic teetotalism 
or theoretic liberty. 

And that is on really matters. Prohibition is a character 
istically American attempt to deal with a great public a. 
No honest minded person can fail to see that it has, “ 
human legislation, produced both good and evil effects. 
real question is where, in the light of experience, does the balance 
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of advantage and disadvantage lie. And, in my experience, 

i opinion is still overwhelmingly behind the idea of 
Prohibition because it has abolished the public house and 
advertisements of liqour, and because it has increased industrial 
efficiency and prosperity, and made for cleaner homes and hotels. 
What it is considering is whether the existing method of enforce- 
ment is the best or whether by some modifications in the system 
the evils of bootlegging, lawlessness, and so on, cannot be 
eliminated. 

I should like to put in a plea for a similarly sane consideration 
of the results of American and Canadian experience here. Too 
many people are discussing what is surely an experiment of 
great practical value for ourselves from the standpoint of pre- 
judice, both for and against. The experience of the last eight 

in North America manifestly has many lessons for us. 
Ido not think you could render a greater service towards the 
solution of a difficult problem than to help your readers to find 
out what those lessons are, giving the pros and cons quite 
fairly on both sides.—I am, Sir, etc., 


29 St. James’s Place, S.W. 1. 
February, 2nd. 


[With all respect to Mr. Kerr, we think he can hardly expect 
us to accept his personal estimate of American public opinion 
against that of responsible American newspapers. The New 
Republic, for example, predicts that there will be a “ wet” 
majority in the next House of Representatives. The Federal 
Council of Christian Churches in America (which, of course, 
has always supported Prohibition) published a few months ago 
a Report in which it was stated that what was lacking was 
not only effective enforcement but a body of opinion which 
demanded it. Where then is Mr. Kerr’s “ overwhelming ” 
majority ? It seems doubtful whether there was ever even a 
bare majority in the United States in favour of Prohibition. 
We regret our inability to reproduce the “* evidence ” in support 
of our view or to undertake an independent investigation ; 
for such evidence would of necessity be so voluminous that it 
would be utterly impossible for us to find space for it. We 
may refer Mr. Kerr, however, to the above mentioned Report 
and also to a thoroughly documented and unpredjudiced article 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review.—Ep. N.S.] 


Pamir Kerr. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The article which appeared in THE New STATESMAN 
on January 80th, on “‘ The Decay of Prohibition” appears to 
have been written by someone who has no knowledge of the 
facts of either side of the question, or else who deliberately 
omits them. 

“The great experiment has been tried in America and has 
had results which will probably prevent its ever being repeated 


It would have been highly enlightening if some of these results 
had been stated. The only ones I can think of offhand are, 
presumably, of quite minor importance. The fact that, without 
exception, every dipsomaniac hospital in the States—and the 
number was certainly not small—has been closed is surely 
enough to justify Prohibition. The grape-growing industry is 
paying at the moment a greater dividend than when its produce 
was used for wine. The breweries, saloons, etc., are paying 
their owners better as warehouses and dry saloons than they did 
before Prohibition came into force. The American workman 
can work a full six-day week, whereas in England few workmen 
are capable of much on Monday morning. Again, almost all 
the more brutal crimes—cruelty to one’s children, or womenfolk, 
immorality, ete.—are committed under the influence of drink, 
by men who are afterwards utterly ashamed of it, and who, 
normally, would never dream of such actions ; surely this will 
hot deter a man from trying “the great experiment,” and 
putting an end to crimes of this nature. 

All the American employers say that their men are very much 
more efficient than when they had drink. The domestic con- 
ditions of the American working-class are better, and their 
standard of living, since Prohibition. 

If Prohibition were enforced in this country, it would become 
& better place. At present we are a “nation of drunkards, 
tuled by drunkards,” to use a phrase not infrequently quoted 
against us. One has only to keep one’s eyes open on Saturday 
hight—among others—and to see what influence “ drink ” 
Magnates have in the “ House,” to realise the truth of this 
Statement, and it is surely not one to be proud of. 

Trusting Tae New Sraresman being sufficiently broad- 


alludes, went much further than this. 


minded to publish both sides of any question—this letter will 
have due publicity.—Yours, etc., 
Oundle. 
February Ist. 


[We see no reason to suppose that any of Miss Norie’s state- 
ments as to the results of Prohibition in America are more 
accurate than her description of Great Britain as “a nation of 
drunkards ruled by drunkards.”’—Eb. N.S.] 


E. A. M. Nogire. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read with much pleasure Professor Goodhart’s very 
interesting letter in reply to mine on the above subject. 

It was very far from my intention to suggest that the law 
should be self-interpreting, or that the judges should not inter- 
pret the law when cases are brought before them, and I admit 
that the interpretation can only be given by the judges, until 
the legislature alters or declares the law. My point was that 
any such interpretation should not be binding in future cases 
unless and until it has been adopted by the legislature as an 
amendment or alteration of the code, so that the law may not 
be snowed under by the “ myriad of precedent.” 

The plan of Frederick the Great, to which your correspondent 
There the judges had 
no discretion as to interpretation, but had to refer questions of 
interpretation to a Royal Commission for decision. This was 
a very different method from the one which I suggested in my 
letter, namely, that the decisions of the Courts should be re- 
viewed by a Standing Committee, which would incorporate in 
the code such additions or alterations as might be thought 
desirable, so that it might not be left to judges to become legis- 
lators as well as interpreters, and to have power to destroy the 
effect of an Act of Parliament by hair-splitting decisions. I 
cannot admit that this solution was ever applied to Justinian’s 
code, or that there was in those days anything in the nature of 
an annual revision of the code, such as I have advocated. 

In the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, I think that, 
although the Act is undoubtedly a bad example of Parliamentary 
drafting, the judges have been greatly to blame for the inconsis- 
tent and hair-splitting constructions which have rendered it a 
by-word and a reproach to British justice, and a most fruitful 
source of income to the legal profession.—Yours, etc., 

Marshfield, 

Huddersfield. 

February Ist. 


W. R. 


HOVERING HAWKS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—Captain Knight seems to suggest that I do not know 
the difference between hovering and soaring. May I be per- 
mitted to assure him that my statement was perfectly correct, 


and that the Buzzard does hover on occasion, even better than 
the Kestrel ? Both in Devon and abroad I have seen it hanging 


motionless without a perceptible flicker of the wings, which 
were raised in a broad V, and the tail down-turned as in the 


Kestrel, but for a longer spell, and with more perfect stability. 


If he is so reluctant to take my word for it, let him consult, for 
instance, British Birds, no further back than last August, where 
it is explicitly stated (Vol. XIX., p. 65) that “ At times the 
Buzzard will hover in one place with wings held horizontally 
like a Kestrel. One day I was watching three Buzzards hovering, 
and two were hovering with half-closed wings, remaining for 
some time in one position.” Nothing could be less ambiguous : 
this ornithologist’s experience agrees with my own, that the 
practice is by no means abnormal. I have also seen the hen- 
herrier and other hawks hover. 

As to the second point: the Kite was certainly in Tudor 
times common in London, where, however, it was already 
extinct by 1790. At that time the Buzzard was, without excep- 
tion, the commonest hawk in England (cf. Encycl. Britt., 1797, 
ed. VII. 95); the Kite was local and comparatively scarce. 
We know the Buzzard was generally abundant till a century ago ; 
there is no evidence that the Kite was ever a quarter so common. 
If Captain Knight will reflect a minute he will surely realise how 
little difference it makes whether a rare bird lives close to man 
or not. Wherever it builds it will suffer if it is only rare enough. 
The White-tailed Eagle built on the wildest precipices con- 
ceivable and is now wiped out ; so is the Bustard, which would 
admit no man within furlongs of it, and the Osprey of the High- 
land lochs. It is surely unnecessary to invent a special theory 
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for the Kite when the Kite is not alone, but one of half-a-dozen 
great hawks, all with a nearly identical history of persecution 
and decay. The essential point has nothing to do with houses ; 
it is that the Buzzard has never been rare enough to have a 
high price set on its head by collectors and the Kite has, and is 
unfortunately still in that plight now.—Yours, etc., 

Your REVIEWER. 


SECRETS OF THE EAGLE 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I write for the purpose of defending a much harassed 
bird—the Golden Eagle. 

I have been able to look up the reference quoted by your 
reviewer, and frankly state that I myself would hesitate to 
accept as “ trustworthy ” a statement made by an anonymous 
soldier to a resident in Farnham without details of place, time, 
etc. Your reviewer ignores a much more convincing statement 
in British Birds, where a golden eagle was observed to carry with 
difficulty a marmot weighing 10 Ibs. for a few hundred yards. 
This bird was shot and weighed 10 Ibs. 

I would further draw your reviewer's attention to Mr. C. H. 
Donald’s letter to the Field (August 6, 1925), in which he writes 
as follows :—‘* Given a steep hillside, and a fairly strong wind 
blowing up—to give him a good start, I don’t think an eagle 
will have much difficulty in carrying double its own weight and 
something to spare; but on the flat it would be about as much as 
he can do to raise his own weight off the ground,” and later “‘ one 
of my own pets—a huge bird—was nearly 14 Ibs.” 

I myself have seen and described the eagle’s great difficulty in 
lifting a blue hare weighing probably about 7 Ibs., and have 
spoken to scores of honest and truthful Highlanders who have 
spent their lives in the eagle’s country, without finding a single 
instance of the theft of lambs. It is the accepted—and as I 
believe the mistaken—idea of the eagle’s rapacity which is 
destroying this magnificent bird.—I am, etc., 


Bishopstone, Hereford. H. A. GriBert. 


TALE OF A TUB 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—At end of Affable Hawk’s article in Toe New Srates- 
MAN of January 30th, is a note, re Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of 
Instruction, 1575, which reads: ‘“* Note, too, early appearance 
of the phrase, ‘ a tale of a tub,’ afterwards made famous.” 

The phrase is used about thirty years earlier by Rabelais, 
and perhaps even earlier yet for aught I know. In the first 
book of Life of Gargantua, chapter XI., occurs the following : 
** He would sooner go to the mill than to the mass; took a bit 
in the morning and be better than nothing all day; would eat 
his cake and love his cake; and was better fed than taught ; 
he always looked a gift horse in the mouth; would tell a tale 
of a tub; throw the helm after the hatchet ; when the steed was 
stolen would shut the stable door, and bring his hogs to a fair 
market ; by robbing Peter he paid Paul, etc., etc.” 

The phrase must therefore have been one very well known 
indeed in the early sixteenth century.—Yours, etc., 

No. 1, The Close, Gro. W. THoMsoNn. 

Bourne Hall Lane, Bushey, Herts. 


“NEGOTIA INFAMA” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sim,—I doubt whether the Master—even ifhe had been on the 
classical side (and not all the Modern Masters are)—would have 
spotted it. The spoken word is less easily caught than the 
written in a dead language, and besides that he would have 
been in terror of giving himself away ; for (as Samuel Butler 
said) this academic breed lives in terror of giving itself away ; 
he may have thought that a feminine “* Negotia” Jay hidden 
in Ducange. If it had been the Infandum Tag and the lad had said 
Infamam regina jubes, etc.—with emphasis on the “* mam” (as befits 
an address to Royalty)—it would have been another matter. I 
remember trying the old story of Ecce Sanctum Crux on two of 
this sort, and they never relaxed their gloom—no, not even when 
it came to the climax of Hoc est aliud rem. Perhaps they were 
bored. I think it more likely they were suspicious.—Yours, etc., 

Kings Land, H. Betwoc. 

Shipley, Horsham. 
January 30th. 





Miscellany 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


HAVE always loved William, the Bastard of Falaise 
He died so long ago that my affection for him is of no 
material use to me, and his family came to an end, ip 

the male line, with that drunken shipwreck off Calvados— 
which shows the importance of large families and the folly 
of getting drunk before you are in deep water. I have loved 
him for his grand manner, for his bullet head and short hair 
(by which he never let himself be caught) for his violent 
affair with his cousin in his youth, and his fidelity in map. 
hood ; for going to pieces when she died after a long lifetime ; 
for his gigantic temper, and for his admirable death, | 
hope I shall have a deathbed as good as that. 

He was to blame, I know, in many things. He was much 
too cruel to North Yorkshire and Durham, though it is true 
they had exasperated him. And he was too particular 
about money, though it is true it was State money. Also 
he only swore one oath, which seems to me to mark a lack 
of vocabulary. Further, he made the mistake of trusting 
people who liked him, instead of trusting the people whom 
he liked; and that is why he saddled this island with the 
brave but disreputable and vicious young son who did no 
good. 

So I say I have ever loved William. Nevertheless there 
was a day some years ago when I was inclined to take him 
amiss, and to lose something of my respect for the shadow 
of that great name. 

The thing arose in this manner. There was in connection 
with William of Falaise a certain point which I had to decide 
to my own satisfaction, and, having read many books upon 
this point, I came upon one book at last which really did 
tell me something, and on which a sentence or two of history 
might be written without falsehood—and that is rare. So 
I set out in the morning to go into London from Kensington 
with this book—I will not say under my arm (for it was too 
big for that) but carried as one would carry a framed 
picture. I climbed with it on to the tops of "buses, I plunged 
with it into the depths of the Tube. I said to myself: 
“* This is the day on which the great passage must be written 
and the doubtful point concluded for ever. This mighty 
tome which I bear shall be consulted in my first moment of 
leisure, and all Europe will rejoice.” 

Note you, I was not going to copy what this book said. 
I was going to find out from this book what the truth was, 
although the book did not agree with it. I was going to 
discover from this book, in the teeth of its author, and in 
spite of him, what really happened in the matter which had 
perplexed me. Therefore did I stagger under its weight 
through so many miles, far above and far below the common 
pavement of imperilled London. Reaching that place where 
I thought I could find repose, I spread the volume out upon 
a desk, and taking a fair white sheet of paper and a pen, | 
was ready for the great conclusion. But at that moment 
there came in a small child with a message from the tele- 
phone bidding me attend like a slave the presence of 8 
superior—or, at any rate, of a man very much wealthier 
than I. I was tempted to leave the great book on the 
desk and to come back to it after the considerable journey 
which I was thus bound to take, far within the bounds of 
the City; but I said to myself: “ No, I shall find a moment 
of freedom, I shall be able to go into a coffee house during 
business hours when there will be nobody there. My pe 
is a fountain pen (for I am abreast of the times); I will also 
take with me my fair sheet of paper, and there will I conclude 
my business. Moreover, on my journey I will be able to 
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read the Great Book and store my mind, and, best of all, 
when I have done with it in the City, I will be able to make 
s parcel of it and send it on to my home, and be rid of its 
abominable weight.” Therefore did I go off with the 
monument of William the Bastard of Falaise, again held 
awkwardly, and once more from the heights of "buses and 
from the depths of Tubes it accompanied me, like the 
millstone round the neck of the scandal-giver. 

As I entered the Presence, my superior facetiously re- 
marked that I seemed to be carrying a big book, and asked 
me what it was about. I told himit was about William the 
Conqueror, and avoided any fine phrases about Falaise, 
bastardy, fidelity, courage, temper, a good death, and the 
rest. When he heard it was about William the Conqueror 
an expression of no-enthusiasm entered his eyes, and he 
went to the matter in hand. He took hours over it ; it was 
about the sailing of a ship, and what had to be done with 
regard to that sailing. Had I been his superior I could 
have got it over in five minutes, but these wealthy men 
take their time. Indeed, they never seem to me to do any 
work, and that, I suppose, is why they are so rich. For it 
has been properly debated, but never concluded, whether 
men are most impoverished by industry or good judgment, 
or most enriched by laziness or by folly. 

At last he let me go, and with another joke upon my 
book, more ponderous than the book itself, dismissed me. 

It was late, but not yet the luncheon hour; so I said to 
myself that I should get a table free. I went into a coffee- 
house ; I humbly took a table at the very back of the place 
where it was dark but with electric light above me. I 
ordered some of the chemical coffee which they sell in such 
places; I put out my paper, I lifted my pen. Then the 
young woman who presided over this end of the room 
switched off the light. I patiently waited her return ; she 
brought me the coffee. I begged her to switch on the light 
again; she did so under some protest ; but hardly had she 
done so when people began to pour in. It was the moment 
when the wretched dependents of the rich gamblers come in 
to eat too little too hurriedly. One of these, a large fine 
fellow, handsome, too, and full of initiative, sat down at my 
own table ; and though he did not say anything, very pro- 
perly looked reprovingly at my book, which covered it. So 
I shut it up again, put it on the floor beside me, drank my 
coffee and went out. 

By this time I was about as angry with William of 
Falaise as the Astheling might be, but not more. It was 
still but a small simmering anger, and I made allowances 
as Justice demanded, recognising that he was not to blame. 
I said to myself; “* I will take this book back to my hotel, 
there I will lunch, and after lunch I will go into a small 
smoking room which I know of, and there will I spread out 
my big book and decide the mighty controversy which has 
torn historians for more than a hundred years.” 

So I staggered out again under my big burden, and 
had the greatest difficulty in finding the coins to pay 
with and in holding the volume at the same time, and 
once more did I go—but this time Westward—above and 

low the too narrow and congested streets of London, 
until at last I entered the place I spoke of, and there I 
spread out the big book and the fair paper, and invoked 
whatever Muse it is that looks after the beastly and 
oe business of history, and was ready. But 

¢ men—Canadians—came in and sat immediately 
side me, and talked in the most cheerful manner on 

Pping. They were either men who were going to 
im € money by shipping, or they were men who were 
> ma each other about shipping. At any rate, 
‘ Pping was not anything I wanted to hear about just 
in oo od association was unpleasant to my mind 

ad just gone through. 





I tried to follow what was in the big book, but instead 
of that, with the very first words of the sentence I found 
my mind hooked on to the interesting point of whether 
the Ooronoka would or would not fit into the canal. A 
younger, or more courageous man, would here have said : 
“* I hope to God she sticks fast in the lock and stays there, 
and then perhaps we shall have a little peace!” But an 
older and less courageous man did nothing of the sort. 
He wearily took up that gigantic burden and, finding it 
quite intolerable, was at the expense of a taxi, saying 
to himself: “I will go to a friend’s house, and there will 
I nail down William of Falaise for ever.” 

Before I got to the friend’s house it began to rain. I 
paid off the taxi—I had no umbrella—the rain fell upon 
me abominably, but also, I am glad to say, upon William 
of Falaise. That great soldier never minded the weather, 
in which character he resembled all great soldiers I ever 
heard of; he went through the Pennines in the snow of 
March, with all the brio of Napoleon in the Guadarrama, 
and under the same threat of mutiny. Remembering 
this, I knew that the rain would do him no harm, but I 
was savage enough by this time to hope it would wet 
him. It was astonishing how long they kept William 
and me outside that door. At last it opened; I asked 
whether I might not in that house, where I was so familiar, 
be allowed to work in a room which I knew to be empty. 
I was going on to say that I desired to disturb no one, 
when the great personage who opened the door to me, 
looking at me with a mixture of solemnity and disfavour, 
asked me if I had not heard. 

What I had not heard was that the house was a prey 
to violent contagious disease, and that one of its dearest 
occupants was already in danger of his life. I left anxious 
messages and tramped through the rain to the nearest 
cab-stand, considering as I did so how expensive the victor 
of Val-es-Dunes was becoming. I consoled myself with 
the thought that the cab-stand was quite close. When I 
got there, there were no cabs; they had all been taken 
by the rich. I walked on further, quite a long way, and 
at last I found a cab crawling. I got into it, forgot that 
I had not told the man where I wanted to go. At random 
I mentioned another hotel where I happened to know 
that there was usually a quiet public room. It was a 
long way off, and it would cost a great deal to get there. 
At any rate, I should at last be able to tackle the principal 
business of my life. 

The cab started; it was an extraordinarily bad cab ; 
the tyres were bad, the springs were pretty well gone, and 
the engines did not work properly. Half-way through 
that road which divides Hyde Park from Kensington 
Gardens the cab stopped with a grinding noise, and the 
driver got off to see what was the matter with its inside. 
I sat there a full five minutes, with only William for com- 
pany, and he dead. Then I thought I would get out, pay 
off the man and get another cab. I got out, I paid off the 
man, but I did not get another cab, because the rain, which 
was now coming down like Noah’s, had caused everyone 
in London who could afford a cab to pick one up. There 
went past me many cabs, but not one with its flag up. 

By this time I hated William of Falaise as bitterly as ever 
he was hated by old Freeman, let alone by Stigand in his 
later years, though I must say he treated Stigand well— 
too well. I should have got rid of the fellow altogether, 
and I am not sure I should not have cut off his head ; but 
that is by the way. All the way across the bridge, and 
down to Exhibition Road, did I stagger with the book, 
saying to myself: ‘I will get an omnibus and find some 
place of repose.” 

It was at this moment that to my infinite joy a friend 
passed in a motor car, so opulent, so large, so secure against 
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the weather, that it seemed like the Garden of the Lord to 
the rebel horde in the American rhyme. I waved at the rich 
man; he took me in; he said: “ I do not know where you 
want to go, but I am in a hurry, I have got to go to Victoria, 
and when I have taken my train, I will send the car wherever 
you want.” I thanked him very courteously and thought 
him a godsend. When we got to Victoria, I knew it was 
only decent to get out and see my friend to the train. In 
other words, I did a good deed ; and as everybody knows, 
or ought to know, a good deed produces heavy consequences. 
I saw my friend into the train all right ; there he was in a 
Pullman, with a fine great cigar and the happy face of those 
who are blessed by the Devil in this world. I left him and 
hurried back to his car. 

It was gone and William with it ! 

Then I went to a neighbouring shrine of my acquaintance, 
and registered a curse thus : 

“O William of Falaise, I will have nothing to do with 
you any more! O faithful husband! O too indulgent 
father! O devout dier! O mighty soldier! O energetic 
exclaimer of the single oath! I will wish you nothing worse 
than that you and I shall never hear of each other again ! 
I do not follow you to the house of the rich man, for I am 
absolutely certain by the time I get there through the 
pouring rain, or at the expense of yet another taxi, it will 
turn out that the car is not there, but has gone to the garage, 
for the rich man being away for the week-end, the chauffeur 
will certainly be making an honest penny by hiring it out 
to others. I will not bother to discover you again, enormous 
book ; I am well rid of you. I am indifferent to your hero, 
and I will put him out of my mind for ever, and ever, and 
for ever. 

And this book which records him I devote to the gods 
below.” 

I went off. But when I got home to my sad and distant 
room at evening, there was William of Falaise, soaked with 
rain, splashed with mud; and on the top of that, the very 
next Monday, I came across the chauffeur who had returned 
it, and I had to give him half-a-crown. H. Betuoc. 


MEMORIES OF HENRY JAMES 


T a recent essay on “significant persons” (among 
whom he counts William James and W. H. Hudson) 
a gifted American writer, Mr. H. C. Tracy, has 

dismissed Henry James as non-significant: ‘“‘ He became 

cosmopolitan and entangled himself in the art of words.” 

I agree with the substance of this criticism; there is 

something neuter and sterile about Henry James’s art, 

a kind of mule quality. But the ivory tower of his 

self-imprisonment was built of a far more precious sub- 

stance than verbal felicities. He was never in bondage 
to mere words; on the contrary, he wielded over them 

a steeled and disciplined mastery, a conscious control 

inspired by a central purpose. His achievement has the 

inevitability that nothing but an authentic individual 
vision can give, and in this respect, as in the integrity of 
the vision itself, he has nothing to fear from comparison 
with any true poet. The failure lies, if anywhere, in the 
scope and quality of his vision, not in a lack of intensity, 
nor yet in the absence of a relation to life, but in a certain 
etherealised poverty which it is no easy problem to define. 

A rummage in memories and notebooks has not helped me 

to a satisfactory solution, but the quality of his integrity 

still shines for me, however dimly, from these notes of his 

talk made in 1907 and 1908: 

“How surprising that with so much humming and 
hawing, such deliberation in the choice of the right 
adjective, the portraits of persons that he builds up in 
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talk should be so solid and vivid! Thus he describe 
the only occasion on which he had seen Gissing. The 
impression made by Gissing was a peculiarly painful one. 
Nature had been unkind to him. The front face was 
not bad; he had a fine forehead and clustering hair. Byt 
when he turned his head you saw one side of the face 
disfigured by a great expanse of purple scar, and mouth 
and chin were uncomely and feeble. Altogether an extr. 
ordinarily ungainly, common, ill-shaped figure; almost 
knock-kneed, bearing the unmistakable stamp of Wake. 
field, his birthplace. And how queer that such a being 
should speak French so well—with a precise affectation 
that made it almost too well!” 

“He spoke of George Meredith in terms of generous 
admiration—of the heroism of his life, his struggle against 
poverty and adversity, the high and gallant spirit with 
which he sat and watched bodily decrepitude creep on, 
with never a syllable of complaint. But he had been 
re-reading the Italian novels and was astonished to find 
in how many ways they managed to be incredibly bad, 
with such a vagueness of idea and plan that you never 
know where you are or what it is all about; and yet 
there are those scenes of exquisite beauty, with the breath 
of greatness blowing through it all. Véittoria is like the 
opening of a series of windows on history; but only 
glimpses, things are never done from the inside. Henry 
James is beset by a sense of the immense difficulty of being 
really inside anything; thus the Italian events had been 
of his own time, and he feels it impossible that anyone 
should adequately reproduce their real proportions and 
complexities. Certain recent handlings of the Risorgi- 
mento in a spirit of artless Macaulay-cum-Arnold rigidity 
he dismissed with scorn; but how far from the realities 
is even a genius like George Meredith! Think, for instance, 
of his enthusiasm for French things and his fancied 
immersion in the French character; and all the time how 
profoundly, how extravagantly misinformed! And what 
are we to make of the England he draws? An England 
of fabulous ‘ great’ people, of coaching, prize-fighting and 
yachting, flavoured with the regency, yet incapable of 
precise location in space and time.” 

The victory of Henry James’s art may not have been 
worth winning, but a victory it was, a harmonisation of 
incongruities. And I find in these fragments the essence 
of the discord he resolved: on the one hand the sense of 
difficulty and responsibility—the enormous difficulty of 
getting inside the skin of life’s complexities, the responsi- 
bility for rejecting every easy external solution; on the 
other, the shrinking from the common and unclean, the 
clinging to the ordered safe surface of well-to-do existence. 
It would be wrong to take this shrinking and clinging 
evidence of any mistake about the nature of ultimate values; 
rather is it the shifts to which a powerful spirit, concerned 
with nothing but ultimate values, is put by some inne 
need to transpose all values into a key which will seem 
trivial, nay comic, to all but the initiated. Only on such 
terms was self-expression possible for him at all. Not 
that he would not sometimes speak out, as my faded 
records show, though within narrow limits, and always 
with an aversion from the concrete fact. 

“ He talked of politics, the immense waste of talk and 
energy and solemnity that Parliament is. He often 
wondered how so complex and cumbrous a machine as the 
British Empire managed to go on at all; there must be 
some mysterious tough element in it; perhaps it w® 
easier for it to go on than to stop. The older he gre 
the more acutely and passionately did he feel the huge 
absurdity and grotesqueness of things, the monstrous 
perversity of evil. His taste became more and mor 
delicate and sensitive. On my wondering why anyom™ 
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should attach importance to taste, ‘ Attach importance !’ 
he burst out, ‘ that isn’t what one ever does or did to it. 
Why, it attaches importance to me!’ He felt tempted to 
call himself a rabid Socialist, so often does a great wind 
carry him off his feet and set him down somewhere far 
beyond and ahead of the present world.” 

Let his own final statement (I quote from the preface 
to The Golden Bowl) show that, formulated though it be 
in terms of taste, this posture is not from the aloof- 
ness of dilettantism. This is the moral he draws from the 
re-reading of his own early work : 

To do so is in a measure to retrace the whole growth of one’s 
“taste,” as our fathers used to say: a blessed comprehensive name 
for many of the things deepest in us. The “taste” of the poet is, at 
bottom and so far as the poet in him prevails over everything else, 
his active sense of life: in accordance to which truth to keep one’s 
hand on it is to hold the silver clue to the whole labyrinth of his 
consciousness . . . It is clear to the most limited intelligence that 
the title we give him is the only title of general application and 
convenience for those who passionately cultivate the image of life 
and the art, on the whole so beneficial, of projecting it. The seer and 
speaker under the descent of the god is the “‘ poet,” whatever his 
form, and he ceases to be one only when his form, whatever else it 
may nominally or superficially or vulgarly be, is unworthy of the 
god: in which event, we promptly submit, he isn’t worth talking 
of at all. He becomes so worth it, and the god so adopts him, and 
so confirms his charming office and name, in the degree in which 
his impulse and passion are general and comprehensive. 

The god? Yes; but an anemic god, who had endowed 
him with the need to make mountains out of mole-hills 
and, by the same token, had commanded him to make of 
that very process the material for expressing his divinity. 
To execute the command required a giant’s strength, 
which nothing could have given but a deep sense of the 
difference between right and wrong and a conviction that 
art is the flower of conduct. Art is essentially action, in 
amore exquisite realm than that of every day, but a realm 
of which the artist only becomes free through right living : 

As the whole conduct of life consists of things done, which do other 
things in their turn, just so our behaviour and its fruits are essen- 
tially one and continuous, and persistent and unquenchable, so the 
act has its way of abiding and showing and testifying, and so, among 
our innumerable acts, are no arbitrary, no senseless separations. The 
more we are capable of acting, the less gropingly we plead such 
differences; whereby, with any capability, we recognise that to 
“put” things is very exactly and responsibly and interminably to 
do them. Our expression of them, and the terms on which we 
understand that, belong as nearly to our conduct and our life as every 
other feature of our freedom ; these things yield in fact some of its 
most exquisite material to the religion of doing. 

The god of this creed is the god of puritanism, and because 
it ls rooted in puritanism Henry James’s art draws nourish- 
ment, albeit slender, from the subsoil of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit. S. P. WaTERLow. 


Drama 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


OME thousands have, I believe, already en- 
joyed the treat which I enjoyed the other night, 
and I wish now to describe, partly because it 
is a pleasure to do so, and partly because I 

hope that still more people may be induced to go to 
the Lyric Theatre, ys seadhean. Ty while Lionel and 
larissa is still on. It is charming, funny and gay. 
Gaiety is one of the moods I feel most grateful to 
4 work of art for inspiring in me. It is a mood both 
delicious and wise, and from it we can modulate either 
into seriousness or laughter. It is itself a smiling mood, 
and when I am in it, I wonder how I could have put up 
with mere high spirits. We can taste it in its most 
etherial form in the music of Mozart, where it reaches 
up to a glittering peace ; but there are many humbler 
Springs at which we can drink of this delicious non- 
intoxicant, which is also, by the way, the rare precarious 
teward of being in love and the secret of half the pleasure 


we take in children. I am not an eighteenth century 
man myself, but one thing I whole-heartedly admire in 
that century is the just value that it put upon gaiety. 
The people of that century did not, of course, always get 
what they wanted in their art, sometimes they got the 
counterfeit, the sprightly mechanical gesture; but even 
the wobblings of their artists between antic formality 
and adoration of sensibility, suggest the value they 
allowed to that light moment of refreshing freedom in 
which we can enjoy both mockery and tears. Doubt 
abounded, but how rare was that depressing bird the 
important gloomy sceptic! Sentiment was thoroughly 
enjoyed, but so consciously for what it was and nothin 

more, that we are still puzzled to guess in Sterne | 
Goldsmith where sentiment ends and irony begins. 
The influence which made eighteenth century sentiment 
so light and its comedy so natural was Italian in origin. 
The inspiration of the music of this opera which Charles 
Dibdin wrote when he was twenty-three is Italian, and 
about a third of the score and many of the airs are by 
Italian contemporary composers—Vinci, Galuppi, Vento 
and Scolari, names you come across in that enchanting 


- book of Vernon Lee’s on eighteenth century Italy. 


(Galuppi, by the by, I was surprised to find, contributed 
one of the most martial and robust of those airs; sur- 
prised, because from Browning’s poem upon <“_ * 
Toccata I expected delicate, disillusioned melody). The 
blend of Dibdin and the Italians—of Alfred Reynolds, 
who conducts and has written a good deal of the music 
himself, Dibdin and the Italians—is so complete that 
most people would be puzzled to portion out their separ- 
ate contributions. The lovely and light finale in the 
moonlit garden at the end of the second act, which is a 
compound of Dibdin and Alfred Reynolds, when the 
colonel, Diana, Clarissa and their lovers sing 
together, is perhaps distinguishable by the ear of a 
musician from the work of the Italians, but hardly by 
other ears; so perfect is its concord with such airs as 
“Come then, pining, peevish lover,” by Vinci, or 
““ Why with sighs my heart is swelling,” by Potenza. 
If Dibdin comes into his own in the rollicking songs, such 
as “Ladies, Ladies, pray admire the figure,” or in 
“In Italy, Germany, France I have been,” Mr. Alfred 
Reynolds keeps level with him in “ We all say the man 
was exceedingly knowing,” and other rousing and lively 
airs. 

It is not, however, of the music, though Lionel and 
Clarissa is an opera, that it is my particular business to 
speak. What you will find at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
is also delightful comedy admirably acted. I have not 
seen a play in which the favourite old theme of the crusty 
father being tricked into aiding the abduction of his 
lovely daughter is managed with more real fun. Mr. 
Nigel Playfair plays the part excellently well, and if you 
are not pleased with the solemn, woe-begone, dutiful 
Lionel (Mr. Wilfrid Temple) training for the church and 
torn between love of his fair pupil and gratitude to his 
patron, with the sentimental lively ladies (Miss Olive 
Groves and Miss Stella Seager) and Mr. Jessamy, the 
fop (Mr. Rupert Bruce), you are indeed hard to please. 


The dialogue is conventional and neat—a pleasure to 
listen to. It is all friendly and easy, all made to please, 
yet careful of the graces. The production has taken 
note of this quality ; formality and informality in it are 
biended in that happy way which suggests that the 
actors are enjoying themselves as well as the audience. 
In philosophies of art it used to be pointed out that 
“the play-instinct” was an important part of the 
artistic impulse. That element has been over-looked 


lately in such treatises, and what I miss most often 
on the modern stage are works which are too satisfying 
to be called superficial, and in which the author has 
understood that a heed of form can supply depth and 
refinement to subjects handled in the spirit of play. 


Desmonp MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reproached for allowing commas to be 
I inserted in the passage from Miss Gertrude Stein’s 

Fifteenth of November, which I quoted last week. 
They are said to have destroyed its delicate organic 
beauty. Well, the harm has been done, so I will quote 
another passage to show her quality. The two commas 
in it are in the text: 


November the fifteenth and simply so that simply so that simply 
in that simply in that simply so that in that simply in that simply 
in that simple way simply so that simply so that in that way simply 
in that way, simply in that way so that simply so that simply so 
that simply simply in that, simply in that so that simply so that 
simply so that simply in that, so that simply in that way. 

Actually the fifteenth of November. 

Played and plays and says and access. Plays and played and 
access and impress, etc., etc. 


How, one asks in amazement, can anyone suppose this 
sort of stuff has any value? It is that fact, not Miss 
Gertrude Stein’s work, which is interesting. 

* * * 

She wrote a good many years ago, a good many, many, 
many, a good many, a good many ago, she, she wrote 
a good many years ago, a little book called Tender 
Buttons, and more recently a much larger book. I have 
lost my Tender Buttons, and into her last book I only 
glanced, seeing it was the same nonsense cut up into 
different lengths. Of course, if you start with a form 
which can convey no meaning, ignores syntax and consists 
in either repeating the same word or the next one which 
suggests itself while the intelligence is completely in 
abeyance, it is impossible to develop, and her work has 
shown no development. Miss Stein sprang, like Minerva, 
fully armed from that part of the human brain which is 
usually inaudible in waking life, yet can sometimes be 
overheard jabbering nonsense to itself. Medical psycholo- 
gists have discovered recently that this jabbering may 
have a value in diagnosing mental troubles, but that it 
could have any other, only a generation which had 
theorised itself silly could suspect. Yet, as we have 
seen, Mr. T. S. Eliot prints her in The New Criterion (in 
good company), and not long ago Miss Edith Sitwell 
praised her in Vogue, only as fine writers are praised who 
run some danger of being misunderstood. I fear I shall not 
get to the bottom of the puzzle in these columns, but I 
can at least indicate some of the ways in which people 
manceuvre themselves into positions whence rubbish in 
art appears worthy of respect. The inquiry is, of course, 


of wider application. 
* * * 


The door of welcome is first left ajar to rubbish by some 
experimenter in a new art-form. Then the art-snobs (and 
by art-snobs I mean people whose desire to be the first to 
understand what others do not, is stronger than their 
power of enjoying or understanding anything) lean their 
backs against the door and push till it is wide enough to 
admit any enormity. The experimenters cannot then shut 
the door without leaving themselves the wrong side of it. In 
studying art movements which issue in inanities we must 
first take account of the solidarity of all rebels and inno- 
vators. They stand in the same relation to current taste 
conventions, whether they are genuine discoverers or 
humbugs. They are in the same boat and the same charges 
are levelled against them. Mr. Eliot is an obscure poet; 
incomprehensible himself to many as he knows, he cannot 
object to Miss Stein’s writings on the score of their impene- 
trability, or to Mr. Joyce’s, who has also taken to writing 
intricate pitch-dark rigmaroles. Secondly, all new move- 
ments are defended by esthetic theories. Alas, if these do 
not prove more than is wanted, they can be easily made to do 


—, 


so by the application of a little logic. For instance, the 
recent movement in painting originally had for its defence 
the reasonable theory that the merit of a picture does not 
depend upon its subject. That seemed safe and sensible. 
We (I mean you and J) assented. But if the subject was 
indifferent, why need it be recognisable when painted? 
We were reminded that pots and carpets were often 
undoubtedly beautiful, and that they conveyed no infor. 
mation about reality. Why should pictures? We were 
presently given portraits in which the moustache of the sitter 
was discernible in one corner of the picture and one eye 
in another, while the rest of it had no resemblance to 
anything in particular. Logically, we could not complain, 
We could only murmur that we missed badly something 
which was to be found in pictures which the ages 
had agreed in enjoying and innovators still admired, 
We were loath to say with the Rev. Dr. Opimian, “I must 
take pleasure in the thing represented before I can derive 
any from the representation.” Indeed, it would not have 
been true. So we were next asked to accept the dogma 
that drawing and painting have nothing to do with represen- 
tation as far as esthetic emotion is concerned. The same 
thing happened with regard to literature. Our attention 
was drawn to the fact that the value of a poem or piece of 
prose had no fixed ratio to the value of the thought it 
expressed. We were next asked to admire arrangements of 
words which had no meaning at all. Beauty in words, like 
beauty in pictorial art, was to reside in pattern. 
* * * 

Miss Sitwell puts the matter clearly in her essay, Poetry 

and Criticism (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) : 


What may appear difficult (i.e., in modern poetry) is the habit of 
forming abstract patterns in words. We have long been accustomed 
to abstract patterns in pictorial art, and to the idea that music isan 
abstract art, but nobody to my knowledge has ever gone so far in 
making abstract patterns in words as the modernist poet has. 
The nearest approach known to me is Beddoes.’ 


Adam, that old carrion-crow 
Of Cairo. 

There is, of necessity, a connecting thread running through each 

pattern, otherwise it would not be a pattern... 

How slender this thread, presumably of sense, may be, we 
have seen. 

She then praises Miss Stein “ for bringing back life to our 
language . . . by breaking down predestined groups of 
words, their sleepy family habits . . . and rebuilding them 
into new and vital shapes.” . . . ‘“‘ The question,” she 
continues, “* of the making of abstract patterns is far more 
important at this time than any question of whether free 
verse is on as high a level as other forms of verse.” I agree; 
it is much more important. The idea that the stuff of 
literature is a mass of words which can be arranged like 
coloured pebbles to make a pattern, undercuts the whole 
conception of what makes it valuable to man. It is not 
difficult to see what modernists are up to, but the value of 
what they produce. 

What Miss Sitwell means by “ breaking down predestined 
groups of words, their sleepy family habits” is simply 
(to employ a word which Miss Stein in the above passage has 
roused from its sleep) using them regardless of their sense, 
which Miss Sitwell herself does frequently, and Miss Stein 
habitually. The small basis of truth upon which this theory 
of literature is raised is that there is an esthetic quality 
in the sound of vowels, consonants and rhymes in relation to 
rhythms, images and sense. But what we mean by * word 
music ” is not the mere sound of words. “ Cancer” is # 
word with an agreeable sound, and “ toothbrush ” is mag- 
nificent, yet they cannot be used as notes in chords apart 
from their sense. 

Such are the logical processes which have pushed open 
the door of welcome to much rubbish, but it would not have 
been kept open so long but for a threat. The nature of 
this threat and its potency I shall deal with next week. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


The Poor Man’s Court of Justice. By Cecm Cuarman. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s. 

The perfect metropolitan magistrate should be a shrewd 
mixture of saint, cynic, psychologist, man of the world, school- 
master, priest, business man and philosopher, with a touch of 
God’s fool about him, so that he should not forget how little 
difference is made by our efforts to improve and reform mankind. 
An enemy of the legal profession, especially of the barristers’, 
was once asked to explain, if his general condemnation were 
true, what became of the good, unselfseeking, scrupulous men 
who did read the Law. He refused to be perplexed by this 
question : 

Why the idle ones become journalists, novelists or even minor 

poets, while the industrious serve God and man on the bench of a 


Metropolitan Police Court; these latter may be remembered 
by God, but they are certainly forgotten by man. 


The end of his gibe is, we fear, true enough. Many a judge 
of the High Court who makes himself a nuisance by his incom- 
petence, or his importunity, or his mere arrogance, may look 
forward to a peerage—but a Metropolitan magistrate! Every 
one will be forced to agree with Mr. Chichele Plowden’s 
complaint, quoted by Mr. Chapman. The stipendiary 
magistrates 

have passed under the rule of the Home Office and been saddled 
with all the restrictions of a Civil Servant and none of his privileges. 
A record of valuable and prolonged service in a Government 
Department is always rewarded by some mark of distinction 
such as C.B. or C.M.G. or C.V.O., or a knighthood of some order, 
but who ever heard of a Metropolitan magistrate being rewarded 
for meritorious service, or having any distinction before or after 
his name, other than that of J.P. which he shares with the great 
unpaid throughout the country ? 


This neglect is a disgraceful thing: for no men in their 
profession work harder, or do more sound and honourable work 
than the Metropolitan magistrates. From the first the best men 
among them regarded themselves as the poor man’s friend ; 
and in that capacity they have done much to redress the 
inequality which in practice exists in the administration of the 
law. Mr. Chapman’s mind was evidently distressed very early 
in his career by the injustices shown to the working-classes. 
He gives one instance of the kind of legality which shocked 
him: 

I was present on one occasion at the Old Bailey with a very sensi- 
tive elderly friend of mine, when Sir Henry Hawkins sentenced 
a lad of seventeen to five years penal servitude for an act of 
immorality which occasionally occurs at any of our public schools 
and is usually punished by flogging or expulsion. My friend nearly 
fainted and never forgot the occasion to the day of his death. 
I was horrified at the apparent brutality of the sentence and the 
thought that if the youth had belonged to a different class in 
society his offence would have been treated quite differently and 
never have been made public at all. 

His experience has been earned in very different districts of 
london. He began his career on the bench in Clerkenwell, 
4 district inhabited by clockmakers and by Italians; he was 
moved from there to Southwark (now Tower Bridge) and was 
there for seven years, till 1908. After three years at Lambeth 
he returned to Tower Bridge, where he remained till 1916, 
when he left the district for Westminster. He has come into 
close contact, in these districts, with crime and vice of all descrip- 
tions, ranging from the most genteel form of kleptomania, 
consequent on “ neurasthenia,” to the most sordid instances of 
soutenage and prostitution. With considerable diffidence we 
venture to dispute Mr. Chapman’s statement that the klepto- 
maniacs “are undoubtedly enticed by a desire for something 
which it was beyond their means to buy.” Many alienists and 
Priests could give instances of women and men who take things, 
in shops or friend’s houses, not because the articles are too 
_— but because (1) they feel they have a greater right to 
. than their temporary owners (2) for the sake of the sport 

volved. Also in theft from shops, especially from luxury 
ee the motive whic’ led some casuists to defend “ occult 
aa also plays a strong part. People wish to get 

“> shops which, they believe, rob them by high prices. 
o_ ~ en has never taken a conventional view of his duties, 

social problems with which he has had to deal. A 
sttong supporter of votes for women, he is an ardent advocate 


of an increase of woman’s representation in the police forces 
and in the jury-box. This attitude is not inconsistent with a 
refreshing lack of that rather flushed romanticism which made 
so many suffragists rather obnoxious to people of sense. He 
is particularly sound and sensible on the very difficult question 
of prostitution. He sees that it is an economic problem, but 
not in the way it is generally considered so to be. The women 
who adopt the profession do so, he believes, out of idleness. 
The economic element enters in with the arrival of the bawds, 
procurers and bullies “‘ because of the profits which they make 
out of it.” The important thing to do is to get this question 
of sexual vice removed altogether from the region of sentiment 
and false romance, into which centuries of novelists, poets, 
preachers and social workers have contrived to place it. It 
is true that one fruitful cause of prostitution will disappear with 
the disappearance of “ the barbarous attitude of mind towards 
women as having been created for the pleasure and service of 
men ” (an attitude still implicit, or even explicit, in much of the 
poetry of an idealistic mystic like Patmore) ; but the problem will 
not be solved satisfactorily until we have scotched the sentimen- 
talists who think that it is right that, while “a beggar and a 
pauper are despised, a woman who refuses to do honest work 
and sells herself instead is made no end of a fuss about.” Mr. 
Chapman continues with a thoroughly sensible suggestion : 
- She would understand herself better and hate her life more 
quickly if she were dealt with under the Poor Law as an idle and 
disorderly person instead of being treated as necessarily the inter- 
esting victim of circumstances. Remove the glamour of the 
whole business and treat women as you would idle and disorderly 
men, and you would gradually create a new feeling which would 
make it unthinkable that a woman should sell herself promiscuously 
for gain just as it is now unthinkable that a man should do so. 
I advocate strongly this change in the law ; we ought to get rid of 
fictions and, as far as possible, remove any distinctions of class or 
sex. I would have women who solicit in the streets treated in the 
same way as persons wandering abroad without visible means of 
subsistence. And I would have men who solicit in the streets 
charged for idling and abetting the offence of prostitution under the 
Vagrancy Act. It would then be as inadmissible for a woman to 
say in a public court “I am a prostitute” as for a man to say 
“IT am a pickpocket.” 


The book is full of that type of shrewdness ; and yet Mr. Chap- 
man has managed to learn from his experiences, experiences 
sometimes dreadful and often disheartening, without losing 
his confidence in human decency, human power to recover, 
human desire to repent. In nothing is Mr. Chapman more 
definite, in nothing does he carry more conviction than in his 
repudiation of the theory that there is any criminal class. 
In this repudiation he agrees with the men who have had the 
widest experience of those men and women whom circumstances 
have driven into the dangerous adventure of the criminal life. 

R. Exvxtis RoBerts. 


BALANCE 


An orchestra in which the drums out-balanced 
the other instruments would give an intoler- 
able performance. A petrol in which one 
hydrocarbon predominates at the expense of 
the others will likewise give a bad performance. 
The three hydrocarbons which govern miles per 
gallon, output of horse-power, and easy starting 
are interdependent. It is because they are so 
perfectly balanced in Shell that Shell gives the best 
results in every type of motor vehicle. 











Buy your Shell from the certified 
Shell pump, or in sealed red cans 


SHELL 


The WELL-BALANCED Petrol 
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THE SOUL OF A MYSTIC 


Ruysbroeck the Admirable. By A. WautTrerR D’AYGALLIERS. 
Authorised Translation by Frep. Roruweii. Dent. 
12s. 6d. 

The book before us, excellently translated by Mr. Rothwell, 
is the work of a French pasteur, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Faculté de Théologie protestante de Paris, and was 
crowned by the Académie in 1925, winning the Prix Marcelin- 
Guérin. Its author had already devoted himself to pre- 
liminary studies of the “ Doctor Ecstaticus,” as Ruysbroeck 
is named by the Catholic Church, as well as to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism on Christianity, and so comes well equipped 
for his task. But his work not only deals with the doctrines 
of a very great, yet practical mystic, but describes with insight 
and fullness the conditions of the times amid which he wrought 
out his system of doctrine, a system in many ways suggestive, 
but unequal and not always consistent with itself. And he 
makes a special claim on the attention of Frenchmen, for he 
says, surprisingly enough, that the name of Ruysbroeck “ is 
scarcely known in France,” though “he apprehends and 
expands, by his thought, the aspirations of his generation ; 
he also enables us, in his person, to repudiate the unjustifiable 
discredit still hanging over the Middle Ages.” 

The last sentence might seem to hint at an enthusiasm which 
would impair the historical worth of this volume; but the 
well-documented pages of the chapters on Society and the 
Church in the Fourteenth Century and on Deviations from 
Piety echo in many details the mordant verdicts of Mr. Coulton 
himself. Only M. d’Aygalliers recognises a resistance to the 
gross, a reaction from the material, which went on under the 
surface of so much that was terribly repulsive and utterly 
sordid, found its expression in the life of such an one as 
Ruysbroeck, parish priest of St. Gudule in Brussels, and then 
solitary in the Forest of Soignies, and heralded “ one of the 
greatest spiritual transformations recorded in history.” As 
M. de la Gorce says, “* The only thing that makes history worth 
writing is the spectacle of a soul superior to the peril that 
confronts it.”” And Ruysbroeck’s pithy, “‘ Ye are as holy as 
ye will to be holy,” addressed to a couple of priests, partially 
in earnest, partially curious, who came for advice, is in as 
strange spiritual contradiction to the dragging squalor of his 
age as the soaring loveliness of its cathedrals was to the stubborn 
frown of its donjons and the misery of its villeins’ huts. 

In one respect M. d’Aygalliers is mistaken. Neglected as 
he may be in France, Ruysbroeck has certainly not been 
‘‘ utterly forgotten except by a few ardent scholars” else- 
where. First there is his fellow-countryman, Maeterlinck, 
who, although he feels that the light of Ruysbroeck’s mind 
comes to us “through poor double horn-panes,” yet exalts 
his teaching, in his Ruysbroeck and the Mystics, as well nigh 
beyond praise. Experts in our own country, such as Dean 
Inge in his Bampions and Miss Underhill in various parts of 
her authoritative if diffusive work on Mysticism, have much 
to say of the Flemish mystic’s writings—‘* parum litteratus ” 
though the Abbé Trithéme calls him. Indeed, in his ‘“ Ordo 
spiritualium nuptiarum” we possess, Dr. Inge thinks, one 
of the most complete charts of the mystic’s progress which 
exist, almost too complete, in fact, for “‘ an arbitrary schematism 
is the weakest part of Ruysbroeck’s writings, which contain 
many deep things.”” But this was no doubt due to his study of 
orthodox Scholasticism, without the shelter of which he would 
hardly have been able to utter many of his Dionysian specula- 
tions at all. And it is interesting that the “* Ordo ” anticipates 
some of the dominant ideas of the ‘‘ Unknown Eros” Odes 
of the great Victorian, Coventry Patmore, in its picture of 
the coming of the heavenly Bridegroom to the human soul. 
Finally, from across the Atlantic, Dr. Rufus Jones declares 
him to be “one of the rarest souls in the goodly fellowship 
of mystical teachers ; one comes away from him with a sort 
of reverent awe.” We notice an arresting fact of his last 
years. He was the link that united the schools of the Rhine- 
land and of Holland, the “* Friends of God ” and the “‘ Brethren 
of the Common Life,” the society of which Thomas 4 Kempis 
became the greatest and most enduring ornament. For, 
himself the friend and correspondent of Tauler, he had for 
disciple Gerard Groote. On returning to Holland from the 
dying-bed of the saintly Prior of Grénendal—it was as such 
that Ruysbroeck finished his days—and “ ruminant comme un 
animal pur” over what he had heard fall from his lips, Groote 
founded the congregation of Windesheim. 

M. d’Aygalliers’ detailed and in some respects original work 
is therefore sure of a welcome by all students of Mysticism. 





ee, 


Its originality lies in the fact that the writer is not at 4 
prepared to agree with the estimate of Ruysbroeck’s inte 
powers which has been adumbrated above. The bi 

of old, echoing Denys the Carthusian’s opinion, “ cum idiot, 
esset,” represent him as writing under the direct guidance 
the Holy Spirit. Such guidance he professed himself, But i, 
is impossible not to be aware that he knew Dionysius, ¢ 
Augustine, Eckhart and the great Scholastics, above all, 
Thomas Aquinas. ‘“ Not a learned man nor a clear thinker” 
writes Dean Inge. M. d’Aygalliers, on the contrary, believes 
that it was the special genius of Ruysbroeck, while 
avoiding the speculative Pantheism of Eckhart, to combi. 
the Aristotelianism of the Schools with the stream of Ne. 
Platonic thought which, by its synthesis with Christian 

in Augustine and its excess of negative abstractions in Pseudo. 
Dionysius, had never ceased to influence the theology of th 
Church. The careful tracing of this Neo-Platonic 

and the exact degree to which Ruysbroeck welcomes and adapty 
it to his teaching, the exact point where he leaves it, constitute 
the peculiar worth of this diagnosis. In fact, the chapters 
on Neo-Platonism and Scholasticism needed writing by then. 
selves. For theology still desiderates a history of the deep 
though subtle force which Plotinus and his school exercise 
on the formative period of Christian dogma, when the theo 
logians were busy carrying off the Plotinian honey to ther 
hives, and here is an excellent introduction to the whok 
subject. 

Ruysbroeck was not the first, then, to attempt that recon. 
ciliation between the intellectualist submission to Scholasticism 
and the native mystical yearning after Neo-Platonism, which, 
explain it how we will, is one of the recurrent crises of every 
soul which does its thinking for itself. But, perhaps indeed, 
he is one of the greatest. Despite his Neo-Platonic doctrine 
of a return of all things to their original Source, he know 
that this “ motionless Deity’? does not care whether they 
return or no, for, as Spinoza says, “‘whoso loves God must 
not expect to be loved by Him in response.’’ He clearly sees 
that life is sacrificed to metaphysics under such a system, and 
redemption, in an age that cries for it, becomes meaningless— 
so he borrows, he adapts, he disentangles, he fits in every way 
he can Christian theology to his Neo-Platonic framework. 
Is he any more successful than other synthesists working over 
the same difficult ground? We do not know that he is; nor 
that he gives us more than cries of instinct varied by dictates 
of dogmatics. But there is a perennial interest in watching 
the processes of these great souls at feud, as it were, within 
themselves, and we are grateful for this study, keen, sympathetic, 
well-informed at every point. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 
Why China Sees Red. By Putnam WEALE. Macmillan, 1%. 


The Truth About the Chinese Republic. By H. G. W. Woonneab. 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 

Here are two books of great interest and importance in the 
present critical state of Far Eastern affairs. Both the authors 
are authorities on China. Mr. Woodhead made his reputation 
there as a journalist and as editor of that admirable compilation, 
the China Year Book. Putnam Weale is the pseudonym of Mr. 
Lenox Simpson, who is not only a well-known writer, but has 
had half a lifetime of experience, official and unofficial, in Eastem 
Asia. Both claim to be sympathetic to the Chinese. But thet 
sympathy is decidedly qualified ; it is in effect the sympathy 
with which we are familiar in Britons in the East, who like, but 
consciously or unconsciously look down on, the inferior coloured 
races among whom they live. Nor does a minute knowledge of 
the facts necessarily make the man on the spot a sound judge 
policy. We cannot see how the policies advocated by Mr 
Woodhead and Mr. Putnam Weale would help to solve the Chinest 
puzzle. : 

No one, of course, will dispute the general truth of their picture 
of the state of China to-day. The ferment of the new wine of the 
West in the old bottles of the East, political revolutions and 
civil wars, Bolshevik intrigues and the shufflings and qu®’ 
of the “‘ Imperialist Powers ”—all this has made the Chines 
Republic into a bear garden, uncomfortable and dangerous 
for the bears and for those who lead them or bait them. ; 
is no strong man to bring order out of chaos by a dictatorship. 
Dictatorship, says Mr. Putnam Weale, implies loyalty 45 ¥ 
as a clear conception of a definite goal, and no one in 
possesses such a conception. In this atmosphere greedy we 
lords flourish like the green bay tree. What their struggles 
mean for China is not always realised in the West, where we #* 
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For the Cure of Cons 


WELBANK’S BOILERETTE 














WELBANKS BOILERETTE | 


will PREVENT the 


GURSE OF CANCER! 


_ BERI BER! (Multipte Neuritis) a terribie Eastern Disease 
chiefly affecting the Nerves from which the Natives, whose chief diet is rice, have 
suffered, has been proved to be on account of an outer coating of the rice containing 
certain Organic Salts having been removed by a polishing process, 


Dr. FORBES ROSS in his book entitled : Cancer, the Problem of its 
Genesis and Treatment, maintained and produced evidence that appeared to be 
indisputable, that the chief cause of Cancer was owing toa Deficiency of 
Potassium in the System. 


Dr. ROBERT BELL, the Eminent Cancer Specialist, with reiterated emphasis 
wrote: “Cancer is a Blood Disease and its Breeding Ground 
is the Colon.” This is endorsed by an EMINENT DOCTOR, Consulting 
Surgeon to one of the Leading Hospitals, who publicly declared that there was no 
secret about Cancer, the seeds were sown in childhood and the terrible 
disease sprang aimost invariably from Constipation. 


CONSTIPATION causes Rheumatism, &c., and Rheumatism precedes 
Cancer. There is oniy One Way to Cure Constipation, &c., 
and to PREVENT Cancer and that is by using Natural Remedies— 
the Organic Saits derived from the Vegetable Kingdom, and from other Articles of 
Food composing the Daily Diet. Vegetables such as Spinach, Cabbage, Lettuce, are 
the richest in these Salts, while a fair supply can be obtained from Fruit, Nuts, Milk, 
Whole Wheat, &c., but not from White Flour. Though called the “Staff of 
Life,” it is almost destitute of these Organic Salts as you can see by consulting the 
Food Chart, which we supply Post Free 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION ! 


Gets intensely hot, Hotter than an Ordinary Saucepan, 
yet it can never burn the food. “ It looks after itself,” therefore requires no attention, 
stirring being unnecessary. 








“A 


= THE IDEAL COOKER. 
. The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, 
ce ri Stews, Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade 
} ie a Making, Beef Tea, &c. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 
i AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


ews CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG! -=»2 


Will make Tough Meat Dainty, Delicious and Digestible, 
and Tough Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive Chickens when 
cooked in the ordinary way. 


BEAUTIFUL BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON! 


A Revelation in Cookery. Better than Roast. Makes Mutton 
more tender than Lamb, Rich Flavours and Vital Essences are fully conserved. 
Very little loss by shrinkage. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION————— 


The Illustration below Shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes and 
Brussels Sprouts, ready to be Conserv- 
atively Cooked above the Meat, etc., in one 
of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 

By this Common Sense Method of 
Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural 
Aperients and Life-giving properties of Vege- 
tables, which are usually washed out and 
wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 
These Salts, consiting of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon, and Chlorine, are the most Precious Medicines 
Nature provides for us from her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention of all 

kinds of Complaints, ranging from 


CONSTIPATION TO CANCER! 


WE SEND POST FREE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, A 
VALUABLE CHART, SHOWING THE VITAL SALTS IN FOOD. 


. S..WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY 
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inclined to treat them as opéra bouffe. In fact they work very 
serious mischief, as Mr. Woodhead points out. 
Most of China’s armed forces are merely armed rabble, composed 
of ill-disciplined coolies, equipped with some sort of uniform and a 
rifle. Only a few militarists—such as Chang Tso-lin, Feng Yu- 
hsiang (and until recently Wu Pei-fu)—possess units that could 
offer any serious trouble to a Japanese, American or European 
army ... In practice the militarist is not amenable to any 
jurisdiction, but constitutes a law unto himself. He levies whatever 
taxes he thinks fit, commandeers and ruthlessly destroys state 
property and private property. In time of civil strife farmers and 
farm labourers, coolies, carts, and transport animals, motor cars, etc., 
are impressed into military service without the slightest prospect of 
compensation. The ordinary soldier, following the example of 
his officers, oppresses and ill-treats the civil population wherever 
he is stationed. 


The cost to the country is stupendous. The estimated expen- 
diture of the Central Government alone is over $242,000,000 and 
this does not, of course, cover anything like the whole of the 
million and a half men under arms. Nor does it take into 
account the immense losses caused by interference with trade, 
by looting, requisitioning and destruction. And then Mr. 
Woodhead makes the damning admission that— 


Foreign nations are largely to blame for the growth of Chinese 
militarism, There has been a continuous sale of arms and munitions 
to provincial militarists, in spite of the Arms Embargo agreed to 
by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, America, 
Russia, Brazil, France and Japan in April, 1909 . . . Enormous 
quantities of arms and munitions have reached China from Germany 
and Central Europe, from Russia, and, it is to be feared, from Japan. 
The aeroplanes sold to the Chinese Government by British concerns 
in 1919, under an undertaking that they would be used solely for 
commercial purposes, were seized by the Northern militarists 
at the first opportunity. Scores of aircraft have been delivered from 
France and other countries, a French mail steamer being deviated 
from its usual route in the autumn of 1924—after hostilities in 
the North had actually begun—in order to deliver a consignment of 
aeroplanes to Chang Tso-lin. 


Mr. Weale lays stress on two other causes—or rather one 
should say symptoms—of China’s malady. In a trenchant 
chapter on the Chinese Press, he exposes the ignorance, corrupt- 
ness and violence of the newspapers. That is hardly surprising, 
perhaps, in a country where journalists, as he says, are semi- 
disreputable persons, classed with barbers and bath-house 
keepers. Nevertheless, Mr. Weale is optimistic about the 
Chinese Press. In twenty years time he thinks it may be good ; 
even now, in spite of its faults, it is “roughly in the position of 
the English and American newspapers of 1870-1880 and 

- certainly has as much liberty and influence as the Continental 
Press.” But his béte noire is the Student Movement. On this 
Mr. Weale’s view seems to us to be narrow and prejudiced. 
Evidently, this movement has its bad side ; but there are many 
allowances to be made, and there is good in it too. Neither 
Mr. Weale nor Mr. Woodhead shows a just appreciation of the 
progress of education in China. The latter, indeed, does not 
mention this profoundly important factor; the former does 
discuss it, but in a hostile spirit. He thinks there is too much of 
it—especially of secondary education. ‘ In China to-day,” he 
says, “‘ exactly the same conditions exist in regard to higher 
education as existed in Czarist Russia—it is unlimited and it is 
far too cheap.”” There may be an element of truth in that criti- 
cism ; but it is certainly not the whole truth, or anything like it. 

But, while it is pretty clear why China sees red, the puzzle that 
the foreign powers have to solve is how to make her see white— 
or pink. Mr. Woodhead and Mr. Weale both admit China's 
theoretical right to be mistress in her own house, but both employ 
special pleadings to prove that in present circumstances she 
neither can be so, nor ought to be allowed to try. What they 
say on the “ unequal treaties,” on extra-territoriality and the 
tariffs, certainly makes an impressive case for holding to our 
privileges—from the point of view, at any rate, of trade, and 
especially British trade, interests. But what of the case on the 
other side? The situation has to be faced as it is to-day. It is 
irrelevant to argue that the “ unequal treaties ” were inevitable 
when they were made, and that in reality they were but an attempt 
seventy years ago to redress the inequality between the contemned 
foreigner and the arrogant Chinese. It is irrelevant to denounce 
missionary sentimentalism and Bolshevik influence and American 
hypocrisy. And suppose it be true that, as Mr. Weale says, the 
present revolt against the foreigner is to be compared with the 
Taiping rebellion and the Boxer movement. Yet what is 
totally different is the position of the Powers. We can, if we 
like, pooh-pooh idealistic views of Chinese nationalism and 

Chinese rights, though a large section of public opinion in every 





a 


country certainly will not pooh-pooh them. But the stay 
truth remains that the coercion of China is practically impossibje 
The idea of assisting Chang Tso-lin to overthrow 
influence or of pushing European and American and Japaneg 
army corps into China, is the merest fantasy. The Powers ap 
divided, jealous and suspicious of each other, and neither in this 
country nor the United States nor in Japan, is public opinign 
disposed to pursue a policy of repression. We do not want tp 
fight the Chinese ; we cannot afford it; and we do not belieye 
that it would be an effective method of restoring our trade o 
our prestige. Mr. Weale, in spite of hankerings after 
measures, seems more than half to recognise the difficulties, 
He suggests that, in order to re-establish our position, we ought 
to have a representative in China “ with the entire strength and 
support of British resources behind him ”’—a High Commissioner 
and Plenipotentiary Extraordinary, with residences at Peking, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, who would “travel freely and influence 
by general contact the leading personalities of the Chines 
political world.” Panjandrums have their uses, no doubt, but 
is not this a pill to cure an earthquake? As for Mr. Woodhead, 
he is quite definite against the policy of foreign intervention, 
Yet he urges that “‘ no real good would be done by premature 
surrender on the part of the Treaty Powers to the present 
popular clamour.”” He wants to see China “‘ working out her own 
salvation from within,” and he would allow her to recover 
certain of her national rights in a very gradual and guarded 
fashion. But so long as the Chinese demur to this, there is 
apparently nothing better for us to do than to sit like growling 
dogs over our bones. Strip the argument of these two books of 
all its trimmings, and that is the melancholy and sterile con- 
clusion that it leads to. 


A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire. By Ricuarp ALpincToNn. Routledge. 6s. 


This volumes comes before the public as the first”of a series 
of biographies which is being edited by Dr. William Rose and is 
named ‘‘The Republic of Letters.” As far as one can judge 
from the list of subjects already issued, the purpose of this 
series is to do for authors of foreign nationality what “ the 
English men of Letters series has done, and on the whole has done 
so competently, for our own. No English authors are at all 
events included in the list, and there can be no doubt that the 
need for biographies of foreign men of letters is the greater. 

The art or craft of biography is a difficult one, and as the world 
grows older its difficulties increase. This is almost inherent in 
its two-fold nature. The biographer has two sorts of often quite 
reasonably hostile critics to meet. Like the artist he must 
present them with something that is a satisfactory whole, that 
is true and convincing in itself ; and like the scientist he must by 
accurate and true to the facts as he sees them, not only in his 
dreams, but in the material which is open to him and his critics 
alike. The increase in knowledge both of historical facts and 
in psychology has added enormously to the difficulties of his 
task. And just as these are crowding faster and faster on 
him, he is once again met with the demand for entertainment, 
for pleasure, which, alone, is no easy one to satisfy. To ask 
of any one to be both good and clever is more than even so stem 
a moralist as Kingsley dared demand, yet if the biographer should 
fail in either of these respects it is more than probable that he 
will be considered by his critics to have failed completely. 

This Mr. Aldington certainly has not done, yet one cal, 
in imagination, hear his life of Voltaire being described as dull. 
The criticism if nade would be unfair. But it would have just 
this amount of truth in it, that Mr. Aldington has quite firmly 
decided that, in so far as he must be one thing or other in his 
biography, he would prefer to be good. The character of Voltaire 
is puzzling in the extreme. He was so many sided and so often 
apparently self-contradictory, that any biographer with a gift 
for the picturesque might make a glittering portrait of him, 
either as hero or as rogue, which could hardly fail to be amusing 
to those who were not conscious of, or incensed by, its actual 
untruthfulness. " 

One of the oddest things about Voltaire’s character 1s - 
fact that he should ever have been against the existing state 0 
affairs at all. He was rich, and his capacity for being “ on = 
side of the Angels” seemed to increase, instead of to decrease, W! 
his increasing wealth and age. He was in matters of art 4 pure 
conservative. True, he was entirely irreligious, but hardly more 
so than was Mme. du Deffand, for example, or, indeed, than were 
most of his friends and acquaintances among the upper classes. 
Over and over again one finds him on the point of settling dow? 
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HE WORK of the most distinguished authors of the day 
appears regularly in The Bermondsey Book (now in its 
third year) side by side with contributions from writers 
of the working classes. 
THE CONTRAST in the contributions it publishes from famous 
authors and unknown working men makes it the most original 
of all periodicals. 
THOUGH BORN in Bermondsey,*the Review is not confined to 
one district. It is international, and publishes more of the work of 
foreign authors than any other Review. 
The Bermondsey Book is independent of all ‘‘schools of modern 
thought” and literary c/zques. 
a 
THE BERMONDSEY BOOK is published quarterly (March, June, September, December). Price 25. net. 
77) 
CONTENTS of the DECEMBER NUMBER (now on sale) : 





The Weary Walker: a Poem by THOMAS HARDY 

On Anything: by MARCUS HYMAN 

Time, Tides and Taste: by JOHN GALSWORTHY 

“The Creeping Man”: a Short Story by PHILIP BURTON 

Two Lyrics: by GERALD GOULD 

On the Literary Life: by THOMAS BURKE 

Aphrodite: by SIDNEY DONE 

Jean Qui Pleure et Jean Qui Rit: a Short Story by HENRI BARBUSSE (Translated 
by J. LEWIS MAY) 

A Critic in the Gallery: by A. PAGET 

Shakespeare’s Imperial Intelligence: by FRANK HARRIS 

The New Biography: by JOHN BUSSE 

The Incredible Truth: by CHRIS. MASSIE 

Clio and Thespis: by PHILIP GUEDALLA 

Taste in Poetry: by F. C. DAVIS 

A Dream of Athens: by W. L. COURTNEY 
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to be a courtier. It is almost as if there were a sort of ironical 
providence that refused to allow him to “ sin against the light.” 

It is not so absurd as it sounds to say that if there had been 
no Chevalier de Rohan Chabot, not only would there have been 
no “‘ Lettres Philosophiques ” but perhaps no French Revolution, 
either. Certainly that disgraceful affair had the greatest possible 
influence upon his conduct, but it was not the only one of its 
kind. Under the influence of Mme. Du Chatelet he tried hard 
once more to be a courtier. The idea of Philosophers and Kings 
working side by side was one that had appealed to him ever since 
his stay in England and he hopefully paid his court to the 
Pompadour and compared Louis XV. to Trajan. Fortunately 
for posterity the attempt was a failure; Mme. du Chatelet died 
and Louis XV. refused to like him. His next attempt was the 
Court of Frederick, with the result that everyone knows. It was 
only after all the courts of Europe were shut against him that 
Voltaire was forced to become his own master and thus to be able 
to speak unterrified. 

Now in this matter alone, a correct view of Voltaire’s character 
is hard to come by. One can probably say with truth that the 
providence which saved him from being an aristocrat, was his 
own quarrelsomeness. But there was something more than that 
which made him the defender of Calas and the opponent of a 
thousand acts of tyranny. 

Nor do the puzzles stop there. There are innumerable facts 
to prove that Voltaire was both generous and mean, both revenge- 
ful and magnanimous, both tolerant and intolerant, both a lover 
of truth and an unmitigated liar. One might hate him and one 
often almost loves him. Of only one thing is one certain, that 
one would have preferred that he should live as long as he did 
than that any other man of the eighteenth century should have 
been born. And it is the multiplicity of Voltaire’s characteristics, 
giving each its fair place, that Mr. Aldingtun has before anything 
else attempted to present. Mr. Aldington is not a rhetorical 
writer. He indulges very little in praise or blame. He keeps all 
his tones low. He is sane, unheated, well informed and above all 
really curious. He sees Voltaire life more as a difficult problem 
than an occasion for a panegyric. He has neither the moralist’s 
indignation nor the moralist’s glee, but only the humanist’s 
interest. And as that is vivid and intelligent, Mr. Aldington 
has written a book which, without being in any way a great 
biography, should displace Morley’s Life, and is likely to remain 
the standard English short biography for many years. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States. 
By R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 16s. 

Mr. Mowat is by way of establishing a reputation for short books 
on great subjects. Sixteen shillingsworths on the diplomacy 
of Napoleon and on the diplomatic history of the 19th century, 
he has already given us, and here, with characteristic promptitude, 
is another sixteen shillingsworth in 340 pages on the diplomatic 
relations of England and America between 1783 and 1914. Itisa 
most gratifying story, pleasantly told. Skilful use is made of 
amusing incidents like Canning’s rhyming despatch : 

Is in asking too little and giving too much. 
In matters of Commerce the fault of the Dutch. 


There are quotations from Mr. Page’s letters, from Lane Poole’s 
Life of Stratford Canning (including the story of how Canning 
used to drink his innumerable guests’ health in toast and water 
disguised as brown sherry, and was lucky enough to catch the 
expression of his right-hand neighbour just after he had helped 
himself to a glass from his host’s decanter). We are given discreet 
hints as to how the various ambassadors’ ladies assisted or 
retarded the success of their labours, and neat little character 
sketches of almost everyone concerned, from Hay or Roosevelt 
to the amiable Mr. Rush and the injudicious Mr. Sackville West. 
Mr. Mowat finds it extraordinarily difficult to be unpleasant to 
anybody, though he does occasionally utter a severe rebuke, as 
for example to Gladstone when that rash man said that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation, ** But Gladstone was one of the most 
reckless speakers in the annals of British statesmanship.” So 
much for an accurate, sensible and very useful_little summary 
of a great subject. 

What one would really like to know, as one reads Mr. Mowat, 
is whether, during the 140 years with which he copes, American 
self-consciousness has grown or waned. The greatest obstacle 
to diplomatic relatiers is that curious knack of looking out for 
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insults of which the great practitioners in Europe are the 

but which reaches its finest development across the Atlantis 
and in the British Dominions. There is always something 
attractive about the vain, something subtly flattering about thei 
desire to impress one. The more angry they get at not being 
taken at their own valuation of themselves, the more patheti 
obvious it is that that valuation has been artificially inflated by 
the lack of confidence they have in it themselves. But complacent 
people like ourselves must always find it peculiarly difficult tp 
deal on equal terms with those who have not the same 
consciousness of self-sufficiency. Did Mr. Rush, who was » 
much encouraged by the courtesy of Lord Castlereagh and th 
affability of Mr. Canning, ever really face the problem of decidj 
what they actually thought of him? Probably not, for Rush, 
good simple soul, was out to be delighted with everything ip 
England. As Mr. Mowat tells us, he was immensely impressed, 
on landing in England, to find the Church bells actually ringj 
and still more pleased when he discovered that they were being 
rung in his honour. Mr. Mowat does not add that the bellringers 
paid a visit to the Ambassador in the hope (at once fulfilled) 
of some pecuniary recognition, but even so, the Ambassador 
seems to have been still more gratified by their acceptance of his 
largesse. Rush, however, was an exception just as, for quite 
another reason, was Page. The trouble has been that so fey 
of their compatriots have been equally sure of themselves, and 
if this made their position difficult in England, still mor 
dangerous was the plight of the English Minister at Washington 
with a whole people watching him with an uneasy conscious 
ness that he did not think enough of them. 

Still, ever since the Treaty of Ghent, we have rubbed along 
somehow. Gladstone’s recklessness, Palmerston’s easy insolence, 
Salisbury’s suave dilatoriness, have each endangered or safe- 
guarded the long peace, and not even American journalism has 
succeeded in making really inflammatory copy out of such lapses 
in tact as have from time to time occurred. As we have said above, 
this gratifying result is here very suitably commemorated. 


VANISHED DUBLIN 


Dublin Fragments: Social and Historic. By A. Peter. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

Few cities provide a happier hunting-ground than Dublin 
for the antiquarian who takes his subject on the human side. 
Miss Peter solves no archeological riddles, and though she 
labels her papers “ social and historic,” neither the economist 
nor the historian is likely to find enlightenment in her pages 
She has, however, the knack of making pleasant gossip about 
Dublin people and places as they were in the days when Grattan 
was minting phrases that have still the ring of fine gold in the 
Parliament House which Swift a generation earlier had 
described as : 

Half a bowshot from the College, 
All the world from sense and knowledge. 


In the eighteenth century it was the rule that the Loré 
Lieutenant should give weekly balls at the Castle, and not the 
least important officer of his suite was a Master of the Revels. 
Less exalted circles contented themselves with dances where 
negus and bottled porter were provided, and the price é 
admission to ladies was 2s. 83d. An advertisement of one of 
these entertainments quoted by Miss Peter concludes: “ Reilly 
would gladly provide tea and coffee, but flatters himself the 
omission of them will be kindly excused on account of the 
difficulty of providing cups, etc.” She has also unearthed a 
appeal by the headmaster of a school near Lucan Spa for pupils 
on the ground that his charges are given no summer holiday and 
enjoy the advantage of drinking the waters “ without expense 
or loss of time.” Miss Peter has much to narrate about 
Gandon’s masterpieces, the Customs House and the Four 
Courts, the first of which was burned down by the I.R.A. and 
the second blown up by its Irregular garrison after it had bee 
stormed by Free State troops. Dublin as it stands to-day if 
the creation of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy of the eighteenth 
eentury. Will its mew rulers evolve architectural sym 
that express as nobly the spirit of Gaelic culture ? It is early 
yet to judge, but the new O'Connell street with its stucce 
picture palaces and over-ornamented shops does not encourage 
optimism. The Collins-Griffith memorial on Leinster Lawns 
the only venture of the Government as patrons of art, has 
almost reconciled people to the adjoining effigy of Queen Victoria, 
whieh at one time was known as “ Dublin’s Revenge- 
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PERSONALITY of WATER ANIMALS 


By ROYAL DIXON and BRAYTON EDDY. 10s. 6d. 


Here is an astounding book. It not only proves that Water Animals 
have a personality, but it discusses and differentiates the various person- 
alities, alyses them, one might say. It opens an entirely new 
field of speculation so far as our underwater friends are concerned. 
Copiously illustrated with amazing ghotecraphe from life. Mr. Dixon 
is the author of “The Human Side of Plants,” “ Personality of 
Insects,” and many other books on nature study. 


RED BEAR OR YELLOW DRAGON 
By MARGUERITE E. HARRISON. 15s. 


A wonderful travel book with thrilling adventures in the Far — 
which is in the grip of two new world forces—“‘ The Red Bear” an 
“The Yellow Dragon.” The new story of the struggle for domination 
between Russia and Japan. The journey begins in Japan, where the 
author dined with ambassadors and talked with geishas, from there 
through Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia into Siberian Chila, whi 
had turned Red overnight. 58 illustrations. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE and HER COURT 
By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 12s, 6d. 


Who could cram a lifetime of luxury, festivity, travel, and diplomacy 
into the period lying between her fifteenth and twentieth years like 
Beatrice D’Este? Her vivid life, and that of three other women who 
lived at the same time at the Court of Milan, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The most splendid days of Ludovic the Moor are 
here described. Illustrated. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE 


By WALTER GEER. 21s. net 
Author of “Napoleon and Josephine.” etc. 


One of the leading authorities on the Napoleonic era, Walter Geer 
discusses in his new volume the Bonaparte’s relations with Marie Louise 
of Austria, his second wife. Mr. Geer throws an interesting light upon 
= pened treatment of this princess, wrested from vanished Austria, 

placed upon an upstart imperial throne. Everyone interested in the 
Napoleonic legend wi 
the ill-fated L’Aigion. 


LOCKER ROOM BALLADS 
By HASTINGS WEBLING. 


A jolly little book of golfing rhymes. 
‘Dr. Green approached the green, 


His stroke was just immense, sir, 
But the ball went smack, right into a trap, —— 
(The rest won’t pass the Censor.)’ 


(Second Series). 6s. net 
By JAMES HENRY DARLINGTON, Bishop of Harrisburg, 
with Forewords by Epwain MarxHam and Henry Van Dyke. 


A second volume of “ Verses by the Way” from th ial f 
this versatile churchman. i is a ~~ volume of kindly and in- 
spirati verse, ram rom one familiar thing t ther li 
morning stroll along a pleasant country road. li amessitmaninn 


By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net 
The great mystery story which sells more freely every week. Why 


at strangers keep calling on Mr. Blythe and drive him to a state of 


THE GREAT HOUSE IN THE PARK 


By the author of “THE HOUSE IN CHARLES STREET” 
and “THE HOUSE IN SMITH SQUARE.” 7s. 6d. net. 


ith a mystery d 
A story wi T ealing with the society this anonymous 


THE RED CORD 
By THOMAS G. SPRINGER. 7s. Gd. net 


tenn wee? of So Wo Loie of the tea rose cheeks. Ho Hah Lee, the 
_ Sailor, buys her for two “piculs” of rice; Lo Sing Gee with a 
Strings of cash for his son, but her price increases with her 


on ore Hing Chow, Mandarin, buys her for his harem with 


wish to read this, his story of the mother of 


4s. 6d. net 





These books can be obtained at all libraries and book shops. 


BRENTANO’S, 


Publishers, 
2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















Charles M. Doughty 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have ready a new 


edition, complete in one volume, of 


WANDERINGS 
IN ARABIA 


The popular edition of ARABIA DESERTA. By 
CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 


Abridged for the general reader. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 622 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Maya People 


Dr. Thomas Gann is the great authority on the ancient 
Maya civilisation. 


MYSTERY CITIES 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE IN 
LUBAANTUN 


With about 60 illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth. 


“Dr. Thomas Gann tells an enthralling story of adventure and 
discovery in describing his explorations of the remnants of the 
forgotten city of Lubaantun, once one of the chief centres of 
Maya civilisation in Central America.”—Y orkshire Post. 


Biology and Truth 


IN SEARCH 
OF REALITY 


I. Organic Evolution. By J. E. WILLIAMS. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

** Seekers after Truth will find much to interest them in this book. 
The author deals with his subject from the standpoint of organic 
evolution, and summarises the views of the various scientific 
schools in this sphere, as clearly as the nature of the topic permits. 
His purpose is to bridge the gulf between science and religion in 
reference to the origin of man, and will be carried further in a 
future volume.” —T ruth. 


A Novel of Life in the Raw 
THE 
BUTCHER SHOP 


By JEAN DEVANNY. 


A remarkable novel of primitive life on a New Zealand sheep 
(Now ready.) 7s. 6d. net. 





21s. net. 








station. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Panel. By A Pane Doctor. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 


By most of the public, panel doctors are looked upon as a new 
creation—creatures who sprang, imperfectly equipped with skill 
and knowledge, from the brain of Mr. Lloyd George. The term 
‘Panel Doctor” is, in fact, one of opprobrium, thanks mainly to the 
very active campaign of newspaper calumny for which officials of the 
organisations knows as Approved Societies are largely responsible, 
As a matter of fact, panel doctors are just ordinary “ family ’’ doctors, 
general practitioners who have agreed to attend working people 
under conditions which Parliament and the Ministry of Health have 
laid down. Any fundamental criticism of the panel doctor’s work 
which can fairly be assigned to that individual is, therefore, a criticism 
of very general applicability to members of the medical profession. 
Much of the criticism passed on him appertains rightly to the Health 
Insurance Act and its administration. It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note that very few of the complaints which have been made of 
the Insurance medical service have come from the people primarily 
concerned—just cause though they often have—namely, the patients 
themselves. 

To those who would like a little first-hand information about the 
work of the decent panel doctor and his relation with his patients, 
this modest book may be heartily commended. The spirit of respon- 
sibility, of seriousness, of kindly consideration and of adequate, but 
not outstanding, technical skill and knowledge which the author 
evidently brings to his work, very fairly represents the equipment 
and attitude of the greater number of men engaged in general medical 
practice in this country. To the young doctor contemplating general 
practice, and to the young man proposing to study for a medical 
career, no more serviceable book could be named. The serious 
pleasures and the many and great rewards, other than monetary, 
which conscientious medical practice yields, are here stated without 
sentimentality or affectation. The author quotes with approval a 
saying attributed to a doctor of an older generation: ‘‘ Look after the 
poor patients, and the rich will look after themselves.” 


Poems. By GweNnpotyn Jotty. Berry. 5s. 
A Book of Songs. By Frank Matuew. Mathews. 3s. 


Mrs. Jolly is an Australian. Her poems are for the most part 
pleasant to read. ‘Early Spring” will give the measure of her 
achievement : 

I love the days this time of year, 

When Spring, half-frightened, shows her head, 
And willow-trees that long seemed dead, 
Their hair with tender green have dressed, 
When in the golden-crested morn 

The wonder things of earth are born. 


The river, faintly hung with mist, 

Is tranquil, save a bird his wing 

Dips down and stirs it, ring on ring, 
Then shaken are the purple flowers 
That crowd the bank, and startled rise 
Tremulous gold-winged butterflies. 


With the late Frank Mathew we come to words used as by one having 
authority over them. His verses, however, are for the most part 
very short and slight, often hardly even attaining the limits of an 
epigram. In asympathetic foreword Katharine Tynan says of them : 
“*The verses do not pretend to have the significance of his romances 
. . » The little volume contains the brief and few excursions into 
verse of a man who was essentially a poet but found the expression 
of his poetry in prose, a much freer medium.” The verses give the 
impression of a scholarly and attractive personality, but they certainly 
lack the strength of the main stream of their author’s expression ; 
yet they are stamped with a quiet music and gravity which strike 
no less sincerely for being conventional. One may not remember 
Frank Mathew’s verses for long, but one will not so soon forget the 
impression they leave of a tranquil and informed mind, free alike from 
illusions and conceits : 

All things come to an end; Life is a failing voice ; 

Light has gone from the day and trust in lover and friend ; 
Now that the dusk is gray I will the more rejoice— 

Hope has wandered away and all things come to an end. 


Therefore, Hail and Farewell, beautiful days I have known, 
Dawns on the glittering Sea—Noons on Mountain and Fell, 
Days when I wandered free, young and aloof and alone, 
Lost for ever to me—therefore, Hail and Farewell ! 





As poetry, these two volumes, each in its degree, fail to satisfy. 
Men and women can only be important to their fellow-men in two 
ways—through strength of feeling or through strength of thought. 
Surely, for a writer’s poetry to be satisfactory it must be the lucid 
expression of his deepest feeling, forced through the bottle-neck 
of his clearest thinking. The making of poetry is the fighting one’s 
way through the excitement of exaltation to the reserve of accuracy. 
In the poetry under review either the accuracy is not reached or, 
when it is reached, as with most of Frank Mathew’s verse, the excite- 
ment, alas, has gone. 


ee 


The Jew in Drama. By M. J. Lanpa. King. 12s. 6d. 

Some books have an interest in spite of their subject ; this is one 
of them. Mr. Landa has set out to show in some three hundred pages 
that the Jew has been travestied on the stage. This is a 
fact; but human nature generally has been none too well 
Antonio is no less a travesty of man than Shylock. Mr, Lands, 
detailed elaboration of his theme is tedious; and he overstates his 
case. He discusses a play in which is a line, ‘‘ Why did you marry 3 
Jew?” The stage direction insists that there must be no suspicion 
of contempt in asking this question. Yet Mr. Landa is not satisfied 
He claims that however delicate and toneless the expression of the actor 
may be, the words cannot be said without pouring derision on Jeys, 
One must say that he is hard to please ; and he is curiously inconsistent, 
He attacks Mr. Zangwill for ridiculing Jews ; but he himself tells, ang 
quite unnecessarily, an anecdote which is far more contemptuoy 
of Jews than many of the examples which he asks us to condemp, 
The only way to enjoy his book is to ignore its thesis and to dip into 
it for facts about out-of-the-way plays. One chapter is devoted ty 
the origin of Dickens’s Fagin. Mr. Landa suggests that Fagin was 
drawn from a character in a Surrey melodrama produced some years 
before the writing of Oliver Twist; but his argument is not very 
convincing, for there is nothing to show that the character in question 
resembled Fagin in anything but his race and his occupation. Dickens, 
it is clear, is on Mr. Landa’s black list. Almost the only writer he has 
any praise for is Richard Cumberland, the eighteenth century drama. 
tist, whose Sheva, in The Jew is, he claims, “ still the standard of 
measurement for clarity and justice to the Jew on the English Stage.” 
This is an instance of his judgment going astray ; for that ludicrous 
puppet is a standard of nothing but theatrical sentimentality. 


Public Authorities and Legal Liability. By Grierson E. Rosinsoy, 
M.C,, LL.D. (With an introductory chapter by J. H. Morcay, 
M.A., Professor of Constitutional Law in the University of 
London). University of London Press. 4s. 

This is hardly a book for a bedside library ; but it is one that should 
be valuable both to lawyers and to the officers of public bodies, whose 
business it is to keep those bodies on the right side of the law. Mr, 
Robinson discusses very fully the rights of the Crown and its servants, 
the liability of local administrative authorities and the various 
methods of enforcing that liability—indictment, mandamus, injune- 
tion. and the rest. Cases and statutes are well handled, and the 
is efficiently indexed. Professor Morgan contributes, by way of 
introduction, a learned and interesting essay on ‘‘ Remedies Against 
the Crown.”’ 


ABOUT MOTORING 


ye coming season will introduce thousands of motorists 
to front wheel brakes. The industry has coquetted with 
the idea of braking all four wheels for many a long year, 
and if the final reintroduction came from abroad, engineers in 
this country—and notably Mr. P. L. Renouf—accomplished 
much spade work in the past. The present writer bought his 
first set of front wheel brakes as long ago as 19038, and they were 
British-designed, and British-made. They have at last achieved 
popularity for three main reasons. Greater stopping power 
became desirable as the roads filled up, and crowds of persons, 
equally destitute of driving experience and the driver's mentality, 
accentuated old perils. Many standard cars of to-day are capable 
of a fantastic speed range, and with brakes of the old calibre 
only a small percentage of their speed is usable. Finally, if 
only two wheels are braked, the car is apt to skid and swerve 
under violent braking, especially on wet or greasy surfaces; 
whereas if all four wheels are braked, it will remain under 
complete steering control when violently arrested. Of these 
three reasons for adopting the new brakes, two are perfectly 
justifiable, if the speed lust opens the third motive to certam 
suspicions. 
* * * 

Last year found the average motorist in a somewhat timid 
mood where four wheel brakes were concerned. The imaginative 
terrors of any steering derangement are colossal, and the new 
brakes were too closely connected with the steering mechanism 
for some people’s liking. Time passed, and no accidents occurred 
from this cause. The pendulum has now swung to the other 
extreme, and nobody is scared of the new gear. The truth is 
that design has been extraordinarily ingenious ; in most cases 
it is quite impossible to lock the front wheels by over-braking, 
and in some instances the outside wheel is automatically relieve¢ 
whenever the car takes a bend. Owners will nevertheless do well 
to keep the mechanism clean and well lubricated. It is situated 
very low down and in an extremely exposed position, where 
much mire is necessarily collected, and winter floods can inflict 
the maximum of injury. Water will unquestionably enter the 
clearances are not kept packed with grease ; and it remaims to 
be seen what effect serious rusting will have on some of the 
apparatus. It would be an exaggeration to say that neglect 
may be dangerous ; but the “ tramp ” type of owner, who never 
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NEW LIGHT ON PEPYS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


1679—1703. 
Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. 
Comprising 530 papers from Mr. J. Pepys Cockerell’s collec- 
tion, mostly personal letters from or to Pepys. 
2 wols. 832 pp. 36s. net. 


“The thanks of every Pepysian are due to the owner, to Messrs. 
Bell, and above all to Dr. Tanner, for this model edition.”—Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IMPERIAL ROME 
By Professor MARTIN P. NILSSON. 


In which the well-known Swedish scholar gives a broad survey 
of the Roman mot power in all its aspects. 
392 pp. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART. Il. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
The Netherlands, Germany, Spain. 
By SIR CHARLES HOLMES, 
Director of the National Gallery, with 103 Plates, chiefly from 
pictures in the Gallery. ot. 


ne 
Also Vol. I. THE BIvhiian’ SCHOOLS. 21s. net. 
“The book . takes a permanent place as a classic on the 
general histor: ‘and development, of European painting. . . . It 
makes highly fascinating reading.’’-—Connotsseur. 


A SHORT LIFE OF PITT 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 























University of 


ambridge. 
poe Pe 4s. 6d, net. 
“ By far the best study of Pitt which has yet appeared.” 
—Sunday Times. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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YOU CAN'T find ‘a better built, more efficient 
typewriter tne aa at any price, than Corona 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 
special note of the new 
reduced price. Then ask us 
to send you full informa- 
tion about Corona Four 
and where you may see it. 
ou’ve nothing to lose by 
getting the facts. Write for 
Corona Four Booklet. ape ee 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd, 3 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. and 
51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness and design. Stan- 
dard four-bank keyboard. 
Ten-inch carriage. Twelve- 
yard, two-colour ribbon. 
Stencilling device. Quiet. 
Visible writing. Makes 
learning to type an easy 
matter. 




















2 important new books 


REMINISCENCES 
ot Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 


(Edited by Eve Adam) 
(Numerous illus. 21/- net) 


“Few recent books of reminiscences have been so 
packed with amusing portraits and good stories; 
almost a theatrical and literary ‘Who’s Who’ of 
the last fifty years.”—Evening Standard. 

“Mrs. Comyns-Carr has seen the best side of 


Bohemian life in London for half a century.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 














REMINISCENCES: 


. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


5, Roma Lister 
(Illus. 21/- net) 


“Crammed with good stories of notable people 
from Queen Victoria to Signor Mussolini, and is 
particularly rich in its ghost tales. These memories 
are not to be missed by wise people.’ ’—Daily Mail. 
“Full of good stories; excellent.” 

—The Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 


Paternoster Row 














MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 





WHY CHINA SEES RED 
By PUTNAM WEALE. Author of “ The Re-shapin 
the Far East,” etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 
12s. net. 

Mr. Stuart Hopcson in The Daily News: “This is by far 
the best book upon China that I, at any rate, have ever read. 
It is almost the only one that makes it possible for a plain 
Englishman, with no knowledge of China except the stray 
facts gathered from desultory reading, to understand what 
modern Chinese history is all about.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


ny B. FIRTH. With en by F. L. Grices, 
R.A. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. 

Cioth 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Highways and Byways Series. 


HUMAN SHOWS: FAR PHANTASIES: 
Songs and Trifles. 
By THOMAS HARDY, O.M. Crown 8vo. 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as “ae. produced in the years 1875-1896. By 


of 
vo. 








7s. 6d. net. 





Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Also a 
Thin Paper Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Leather. 
10s. 6d. net. 





MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH, author of “Reality 
and meee, ”" “The Search after Reality,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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washes his car and seldom greases it, will ultimately pay special 
penalties if he is slovenly in the upkeep of the new brakes. 
* * * 

Disappointment certainly awaits purchasers of some of the 
cheaper versions of the new braking. A costly and refined 
system is most impressive. Properly handled, it will bring a 
two-ton projectile to instant rest from high speed in the most 
dignified and stately fashion; there is no fuss or flurry; the 
majestic vehicle seems to remark “ After you!” in cultured 
accents to some vulgar little Ford which has created an emergency 
by its misbehaviour. Improperly handled, such a car will] project 
al] its occupants save the driver clean off their seats, and even 
threaten a front passenger with being flung through the wind- 
screen. At the other extreme there are four wheel brakes which 
only carry a red triangle on their off back mudguard from pure 
ostentation, for they cannot stop as quickly as a decent sample 
of the old two-wheel brakes. In such cases the control pedal 
usually lacks leverage, and there is a good deal of springiness 
and waste motion about the complex linkage which connects 
the four corners of the car to the pedal. The disgusted accents 
of new owners are already audible in the cheap class. They 
claim with justice that they could stop faster in the old days, 
especially if their 1925 car had a transmission brake, enjoying 
the quadruple leverage of the final drive. Still, the red triangle 
on their rear wing brings solace to their outraged spirits, for it is 
horrible to be out of the fashion ; and they will rejoice when they 
need their new brakes badly on slippery grease, for the car will 
prove pleasantly steady. 

* * + 

In the better designs—and “‘ better” is usually, though not 
always, a synonym for “‘ more expensive ’—the trouble identi- 
fied above is met by a new control mechanism known by the 
barbarous word “ servo.” The driver applies his brakes indirectly 
through some form of relay. He puts a mere caress on his control 
pedal, which instantly turns an external violence on to the job, 
as if some insulted gipsy maiden should summon her bruiser 
lover to handle a philanderer. The servo already exists in a 
myriad forms. Oil pressure is much beloved for the purpose in 
America: the control pedal opens a valve, whereupon a furious 
little pump forces a solid stream of oil against tiny operating 
pistons in each brake. On the Continent a vacuum mechanism 
is popular, drawing its power from the depression in the inlet 
valve. Brakes manufactured under other famous patents have 
a self-wrapping action; the driver applies a little bully of a 
shoe to the drum; the drum carries the shoe round, and the 
shoe hauls bigger shoes hard against the drum. No doubt 
design will improve rapidly and crystallise within a measurable 
period. But for the present the buyer who finds himself saddled 
with a somewhat anzmic outfit must think complacently of 
his delightful red triangle, and when reason intrudes on such 
meditations, must recall skiddery stops on grease and rejoice 
at his present steadiness. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS has slackened off very considerably in the 
markets, but while the tone is uncertain, there is no 
pronounced setback anywhere. Directly bear operations 

put down the price of rubber shares, buying orders are 
forthcoming from discriminating investors, so that even that 
section in which there is probably a weak bull position still 
outstanding, cannot apparently be depressed very far. Court- 
aulds have displayed more firmness, as have Imperial Tobaccos. 
Brazilian loans are notably strong. The 4 per cent. Rescission 
which were recommended here on June 6th at 45} are now 55}, 
and are still worth holding among other loans in order to bring 
up the yield, although where they constitute a large proportion 
of one’s total investments it might be wise to take the profit. 
There are some indications of a revival in the mining market, 
and it would not be surprising if speculators turned their atten- 
tion to that section. The much recommended Anglo-American 
Corporation of North Africa are steadily creeping up. 
* ~ * 

Much of the rise that has occurred in American stocks may be 
ascribed to the mergers that have been carried through and are 
in prospect in railroad, industrial and public utility companies. 
It is curious to note the change in the public attitude towards 
these combinations during the last year. Not so long ago 
sentiment was bitter against monopolies, and “Trust busting” 
was a popular pastime. To-day virtually every industry plans 
unification into compact and powerful groups. Public utility 
combinations are the most remarkable. Just now the necessary 





steps have been taken to bring together power and light com, 
panies in New York and the New England States, involving thy 
unification of properties valued at $500,000,000. This concer 
will partly use the Niagara Falls water power to supply light, 
power and tramway service to communities on the Atlantic 
Ocean more than 500 miles distant. Economy in operatic 
and improvement in the regularity of service are the maj 
advantages resulting from this and similar, mergers. I Jean 
also from New York that the textile trades are in a p 
condition, cotton is improving and natural silk is 
40 per cent. above the former record consumption is 
manufactured. This is the more remarkable in view of th 
enormous consumption of artificial sik. The number of mote 
vehicles manufactured in the United States last year reache 
the enormous total of 3,532,000, an increase of 500,000 over the 
previous record. No wonder Mr. Hoover is worried about the 
cost of rubber, as well as the next Presidential election! 

- * . 


It looks very much as though tea shares were in for a revival, 
During last year indications pointed to a large increase in the 
entire production and in London stocks, but providence 
looks after the shareholder, and the increased production has 
not materialised, while stocks show a decrease, and the Prices 
obtained at Mincing Lane are fast moving up. None the less, 
most of the companies have realised an average price for 1925, 
That is slightly less than that of 1924, which was, of course, 
a record year, but each week now shows higher prices obtained, 
Assam Frontier seems to me to be particularly attractive among 
the Indian companies, it being noteworthy that its teas thus 
far this year have fetched an average price of 1s. 11d. per lb, 
as compared with 1s. 9d. per Ib. for 1924. The company’s 
production for 1924 is 5,811,209 Ib., and the share capital 
consists of £175,000 in 6 per cent. participating preference and 
£700,000 in ordinary, there being also a trifle of £15,000 in 
6 per cent. debentures. Allowing for a bonus share distribution 
in respect of 1924, the dividend for that year would work out 
at 15 per cent. on the present shares. The interim dividend 
in respect of 1925 was only 3 per cent., but when the report 
appears in June next, a good final distribution may be antici- 


pated, and the share is attractive at its present price of 32s, 
A. Emit Davies. 

















The desirability of Life Assurance being 
realized, the question of selecting the best 
Office demands a consideration of three 
highly important points: (1) The strength of 
the security for payment of the sums assured; 
(2) The liberality of the conditions and 
surrender value; (3) The return for the 
premiums paid. 

Write for full information as to how these points 
apply to Policies issued by the 


Scottish Widows 
“a End 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actua -) Ploce, 


London: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3, & 17 Water 
S.W. 1. 


Funds 
25 Millions. 
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OWNER 
is usually a man 


who has his car in 


CONSTANT SERVICE— THE 








F ; , ye ; AUSTIN TWELVE 
a fact which combines with rapidly increasing sales to account pe - 
for the astonishing number of Austins you meet upon the road. Windsor 
It is just that capacity for hard, everyday wear_that gives the — c 
Austin so strong—and so wide—an appeal. A trial will convince dation py throng 
you of these cars’ superlative merit. va ciate dey 
our wide doors give easy 
AUSTIN TWENTY models from £475. AUSTIN TWELVE from £340. em eang ae 
AUSTIN SEVEN — easily the best small car in the world — £149. ently adjustable. Four 


wheel brakes and very 
complete equipment. Price 
at orks : 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY Ltd., 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. £455 
London Showrooms: 479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (near Marble Arch). 
































IS YOUR INCOME SAFE? 


Dividends have a habit of crumbling. No matter how carefully you arrange 
your investments, you can never be sure that next year will not find you 
worse off than you are to-day. Can you afford to take the risk? 

You can get a guaranteed income for life if you purchase a Canada Life 
Annuity. It is, humanly speaking, equivalent in safety to a Government 
pension. It cannot shrink. What you contract to get is paid you punctually. 
And you get a much larger income. 


FOR INSTANCE— 
A man of 62 who takes out a Canada Life Annuity for £1,000 gets 
a yearly income of £100 12s. ld. A woman of 67 gets a yearly 
income of £101 12s. 6d. for the same investment. 


OVER 10% PER ANNUM 


Other ages pro rata, on equally generous terms. You can invest any amount 
from £100. The Assets of the Canada Life Company are over £23,000,000, 


and are under direct Government supervision. Write at once for full 
particulars to the Canada Life—the oldest Colonial Life Assurance Company, 
and the office that gives the best value for Annuities. 


Write to-night (stating age) to J. R. Wandless, F.LA. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Assets over £23,000,000. 
(Established 1847.) 


2 St. James’s Square, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF LIVERPOOL &® MARTINS LIMITED 





NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ninety-fifth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank of 
Liverpool & Martins Limited was held at Liverpool on Friday, Mr. 
R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the Chairman, presiding over a large 
attendance. 

Having referred to the deaths of Mr. Isaac H. Storey, at one time a 
Deputy-Chairman, and of Captain John E. Rogerson, one of the 
Directors of the North-Eastern Board, the Chairman said the share- 
holders would agree the balance sheet reflected the very greatest credit 
upon the management that in a year which had been so full of difficul- 
ties so good a result shonld have been attained. 

The net profit for 1925 amounted to £572,316, an increase of 
£41,874 over that for 1924, and of £85,351 over that of 1923. The 
balance brought forward from previous account was £141,862, so that 
there was a total of {714,178 to be allocated. The Directors proposed 
to add £150,000 to Reserve, bringing that account up to £1,850,000, to 
write off £50,000 from Bank Premises Account, and to pay a second 
half-yearly dividend of 8 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the year, 
the same as for 1924. This would leave a balance of £138,356 to be 
carried forward to next account. The position showed that this Bank 
fully played its part with the other banks in financing the trade of the 


country. 
THe CouNTRY’s NEED. 


What this country, and indeed all other countries, needed to-day 
was industrial peace, so that all classes could repair the ravages of 
war and together work out the solution of the many problems that 
must be solved. What then were the prospects for the coming year ? 
Since their last meeting two things, both good, had happened. At 
home the gold standard had been reverted to, a change which was 
made smoothly and well, and as a result gold to the extent of some 
nine millions flowed into the country. The removal of the embargo on 
gold called for the removal of the embargo on the export of capital, 
and on November 3rd the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
at Sheffield that it would be withdrawn. This removal should help 
to stimulate trade, but care would have to be taken to see that much 
of the money lent was spent in this country, otherwise there might 
be a further flowing out of gold and a consequent rise in the Bank 
Rate. 

That England, after nearly eleven years, should have felt able 
to go back to the gold standard had signified to the world that London 
meant to retain its premier position in the international money 
market. Other countries, heartened by our example, had come 
back or were returning to gold, and great efforts were being made to 
stabilise currencies and to settle war debts, though much remained 
to be done before foreign Exchanges worked once more within reason- 
able and calculable limits. 

The other outstanding event had been the signature of the Locarno 
Pact, an event due in great measure to the firm yet conciliatory 
guidance of Sir Austen Chamberlain. By it the peace of Europe should 
be assured, and the war-stricken nations, their fears of attack allayed, 
should be able to devote themselves to the task of rehabilitating 
Europe. 


BUILDING ON SURE FOUNDATIONS. 

The Pact of Locarno and the return to gold, said the Chairman, 
were sure foundations to build upon, but were we ready and willing 
to begin the long and slow process of re-building? Despite the 
ravages of war, he said, our population is bigger than ever it was, and 
its increase had been aided by the tendency shown in the past fey 
years for our old spirit of adventure and readiness to take risks to give 
way to a wish to take as few risks as possible and to stay at home, 
despite the fact that unemployment was rife and most trades too 
fully manned. This was not the spirit in which we founded ow 
Colonies and peopled the empty spaces of the world. And it was to be 
hoped that many of the young men and women of to-day would take 
advantage of the facilities for emigration, which were now being put 
forward by Canada and others of our Dominions, and set forth to found 
their fortunes in English-speaking lands, thereby increasing the family 
ties which bound our Empire together and creating additional markets 
for British goods. 


WORKMEN SHOULD BECOME SHAREHOLDERS. 

For those who remained in this country it should be the aim of each 
citizen to do his utmost to promote goodwill between employed and 
employers. Joint stock enterprise had rendered it possible for those 
with very small capital to become shareholders in most of the businesses 
of to-day. The increased deposits in Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks and the huge investments in National Savings Certificates bore 
witness to the saving which was so largely practised, and it should 
be the aim of every business to provide means whereby every work- 
man should have a stake in it. In recent years much had been done 
in this way in the United States, to the evident benefit of industry and 


the advantage and advancement of the workman and his family. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


France, the Chairman continued, was at present the storm centre 
of the foreign exchange world. Since the war successsive Govern: 
ments had won their way to power by promising the French people 
that they would exact vast sums from Germany and would be able to 
get France’s late allies to reduce greatly their claim for moneys lent. 
Yet each Government in its turn had done little to put France's 
internal finances in order and had continued to borrow from the Bank 
of France, thereby only increasing the already huge inflation, with the 
result that the franc went from 87.10 to 136. France had become 
thoroughly alarmed and was making great efforts to avoid ruin, yet it 
would seem difficult for the French people to put party aside and place 
in power and trust a Government which would go to the root of the 
matter and impose and make effective the very heavy taxation which 
alone could improve the situation. 


HoME TRADES REVIEWED. 

Reviewing our home trades, the Chairman said agriculture was 
none too prosperous, foot-and-mouth disease having again invaded 
the country and taken a heavy toll. Arable farming in many districts 
was still far from profitable, and more land continued to be put 
down to grass each year. Great efforts were being made to extend 
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sugar beet culture, and farmers who had grown beet reported well 
of the returns made. The severe weather experienced early this 
winter caught many of the northern farmers with their root crops 
still in the ground, with the result that much became spoiled, and the 
farmers were driven to pay a heavy price for fodder. 

As to shipping, few shipowners would be sad to see the last of 
1925, which was generally regarded as the worst year on record for 
shipping. There had been a general fall throughout the world in 
tonnage under construction, and of the new tonnage which had been 
puilt a striking feature was the large proportion that was motor driven, 
and that in size the average motor ship under construction was 
larger than the average steamship. Despite gloomy factors, there 
seemed to be definite signs of slow improvement, and there was a 
feeling that with the expected increase in trade this year the worst 
was now over. 

With regard to the shipbuilding and ship-repairing trades, depression 
was general, and it was necessary that every effort should be con- 
centrated on the cost of production and the speed of repair, for it 
had not been unusual to hear of British owners being compelled, 


for one or other reason, to send their ships to continental ports. 


THE Coar CRIsIs. 


It was, however, on the coal industry that all attention was centred, 
for what happened in this industry would affect the future of all 
industry in this country. The crisis was not in England alone. All 
continental countries producing coal had grave problems to-day. 
Belgium, Spain and France did not welcome British coal, and Germany 
was doing her utmost with lowered production costs to increase 
her output, and she not only required less coal, but was a strong 
competitor in what used to be British markets. The foreign market 
therefore was, and was likely to be, a bad one. The real difficulty 
of the coal trade, however, was at home. 

The Chairman recited the various stages of negotiations between 
the owners and the miners’ representatives, culminating in the Govern- 
ment subsidy. Expensive as this subsidy had been (it being estimated 
that it would cost at least 21 millions for the fiscal year), there could 
be little doubt that a general strike would have cost more. In 
Durham and Northumberland, the two mining areas in which the 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins was particularly interested, the 
Government was providing quite one-third of the wages bill, with 
the result that many collieries, which otherwise would have been 
shut down, had been kept at work. What was likely to happen 
in the near future? Unfortunately, having regard to the incom- 
patibility of the two points of view, complicated by the miners’ 
determination that mines should be nationalised, it would seem 
almost certain that the trouble would recur in an almost similar 
form when the present subsidy ended on April 30th next. 

The iron and steel trade did not, as was anticipated at the end 
of 1924, show any improvement. On the contrary, trade declined 
generally, stocks increased, prices fell, and furnaces had to be put 
out. Latterly a slight improvement had set in, partly no doubt 
owing to the effect which the coal subsidy had in reducing cost of 
Production, but the uncertainty as to what would happen when 
the subsidy ended prevented manufacturers looking ahead with 
confidence, 

The cotton trade throughout the year had been a difficult and 
disappointing one. A noticeable tendency of the year, however, 
had been the great increase in the use of artificial silk. This was 
certain to extend, and would help to bring back prosperity to the 
cotton trade. There was also the cheering feature that some markets, 
Such as Russia, which had been dormant for some years, were now 
Sowing signs of activity. 






OUTLOOK FOR 1926. 


Having referred to the wool, corn, and timber trades, the Chairman 
dealt with the outlook for this year. It seemed certain, he said, 
that the world was at last recovering from the effects of the war, 
currencies as a whole were getting stabilised, and there was a much 
surer foundation for good business and prospects of better trade. 
Purchasing power was returning to large populations as they 
gradually recovered from the effects of war, and larger markets 
should re-open for British goods. But on the other hand countries 
were now manufacturing for themselves goods for which they used 
to be dependent on England. 

How were we to make other countries our customers? asked the 
Chairman, in conclusion. This could only be done to any large 
extent by reducing the costs of manufacture. Sterm economy by 
the State must be practised. Taxation that now pressed so heavily 
on our trade must be reduced whenever a possibility occurred, and 
there must be harder work on the part of both masters and men in 
order that prices might be reduced and markets gained. It was 
useless, indeed it would be fatal to our prosperity, if labour and 
capital could not realise that sacrifices must be made on both sides, 
otherwise other competitors, and we had many, might take our 
markets while we stood wrangling whether Labour should take 
precedence of Capital or Capital of Labour. To any sane man the 
two were inseparable. Neither could exist without the other, and 
what was to the real benefit of one could only benefit the other. 
Let both then agree to work to one end, the efficiency of business. 
In that way only could Britain regain the business she had lost, and 
get her fair proportion of the new business that was daily being 
created. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 














BANK OF LIVERPOOL 


& 


MARTINS LIMITED. 





Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 





Capital Subscribed coo | ove EE 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves... 4,337,246 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec. 1925 59,819,626 





379 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLS 


es 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘THE YOUTH OF MILTON” 
will be given by Professor GEORGE GORDON, M.A. (Merton 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on 
TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY oTu, 16TH, and 23RD, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambers, 
D.Lit., M.A. (Quain Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ La Conquéte de la Méditerranée par les Européens 
aux XIe et XIIe Siécles ’’ will be given by Professor L. HALPHEN 
(Professeur d'Histoire, Université de Bordeaux) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Ernest Barker, M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s College. 

Two Lectures on “ Sea Warfare ’’ will be given by Vice-Admiral 
H. W. RICHMOND, C.B., at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 18TH and MARCH 4T#, 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. L. 
M.S. Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for the Colonies. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 











The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Reader- 
ships in Economic Geography and in Foreign Trade tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salaries {750 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on 18 o—s 1926, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


eS sowenies FOR RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA FOR 
WOMEN GRADUATES. 
The Australian Federation of University women offers two 
research fellowships, each of the value of /500, (1) open to women 
aduates of British Universities (excluding those of Australia, 
asmania and New Zealand), (2) open to women graduates of non- 
British Universities. The Fellowships will be tenable from March, 
1927, and are to be used for research in Biology, Anthropology, 
Geology, Economics or Colonial History. Applications must be 
received by March 15th, 1926, by the Secretary, British Federation 
of University Women, 92, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, from 
whom regulations may be obtained. 


OLUNTARY WORKER wanted at once for Peace Movement, 
endorsed by Galsworthy, MacDonald and Wells. Able to type preferred. 
Assist raise funds. Opportunity for journalistic and publicity experience. 

Possibility salaried post later. Also speakers.—Particulars, Hon. SEc., “ Arbitra- 
tion Pledge,” 107 Ladbroke Road, W. 11. 


CONCERTS 


THE BACH CANTATA CLUB. 
Ist. CONCERT, 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Monday, February 15th, at 8 p.m. 
Bach's Cantatas Nos. 122, 51, 32. 
DOROTHY SILK. 
ARTHUR CRANMER. 
C. KENNEDY SCOTT. 
The Bach Cantata Choir and Orchestra. 
For Subscribers Only. 
Subscription, including one transferable ticket for 6 Bach Concerts, 
£1 4s., and including two tickets {2. Apply to HuBErT J. Foss, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, E.C. 4. 


EXHIBITIONS 
3 EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, ro—6. 


(1) Albert Rutherston—Paintings and Designs. 
(2) Thomas Lowinsky—Paintings and Drawings. 


























(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tse New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Ki 
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SSS BE 
- TO OUR READERS.—This week’s issue of THe New : 
ms STATESMAN includes as a Supplement the fourth of a Series 
mM of Pencil Sketches of Leading Personalities by “LOW.” 7 
| Arrangements have been made to meet the extra demand fg 
m ©for the paper which is anticipated, but any reader finding i 
- difficulty in obtaining a copy of this or any other issue is | 
m asked to send 7d. to the Publisher, address as below. a 
+ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. — 
+ One Year - = = = 30s. 0d. 

7 Six Months - - = «= 15s. Od. 

a Three Months - - - = Js, 6d, 

x 

a 

a 
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ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TR 


BRISTOL. Founded 1859. 
efficient Secondary 


tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. 


ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


Recognised by the Board of Education gs 
School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.a. 





M 


Head Mistress: 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CRO$§g 


Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


ee 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 


community ; 


to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 


——— work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica} Pro. 


cession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. 


Fees, inclusive of Eurbythmic, 
Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, maper _beme life for a limited number of boarders, 


Entire charge taken i Children admitted 
The teachin 
methods of modern 


MILDRED STEELE. 


ucation.— Full particulars from 


from 3 years of age 


is based —— on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


the Principal, Miss 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 


education on natural lines. 


—Good_ general 
applied. 


ideals in Education ™ 


Principles of “Ney 


Individual time-tables. for 


Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music 
orris Danci: 


French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret M 
Gardening, Cookery 


from 3 to 9 years.— Principals : 


Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Miss J. S. Mawvmusz. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLIS— 


Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rr1Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4238, 





TRAINING CENTRES 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 


M. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 


Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 

W. Kensington, W.14. 

M.A. j 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
Demonstration School : 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 


Colet 


Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 


Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


Miss LAWRENCE. 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 


Interviews 


Women students only. 
by 


and ‘Thursdays, 3.30, or 
66 BAKER STREET, W. 1. 


Tuesdays 


appointment. 
Mayfair 3797. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly 


executed, Expert 


reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 


75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: 


Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS'’ 


MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 


Temporary 


Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBEeRTs, 5 High Holborn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





EAL HARRIS.— LEwis 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free on request, stating 





Sr 4 of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett's 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean's Works, 

9s.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., sign 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Sym 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 169 


cost {9 


vols., ft 

> tA ; 
ymonds. Ber 
-1700, 18 parts com: 


plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 


10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28 ; 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, £5; 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books suppli Please state wants. 


Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; B 
Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
Browne’s Hydrotaphia, 
Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
Catalogues free. Li 


lake's 


or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert B 


21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW sent gratis.—Address 


Watts, 5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


—$—$—$——— 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. 


Earn while learning. 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


—_— 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gn 


Write OsnorNes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


—— 
—— 








De 
LOW’S SKETCHES FRAMED. 


The Sketches appearing in THE NEw STATESMAN are now 
obtainable in §-inch black polished frames at 4/- each (com- 
each. Postage 


plete with sketch), or frames only at 3/6 
extra 1/- for One or Two pictures. 
Publisher, New SratesMan, 10 Great 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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ON-TRYY, oi 4 
r% - aS ay THE ROOM OF THE CHILDREN \ 
Junior Schoo) S 
ance Scholar. and the . 
— tle comfortable chairs, the low convenient shelves, and the delightful 
CROS Son, ase decks im uch @ selection es cos mowhere diss be com. 4 
$. They are classified, also; that boys who want adventure or 4 
t, late Head historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls who desire . 
School is tp fairy books, or may find them in each case close at hand, 4 
* Sood of the the of their kind, and in most attractive editions, >) 
tiative by Come to the Room of the Children x 
Medical Pro. 4 
Eurh: 
ay iy J.&E.BUMPUS, Ltd > 
OWN grounds 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 > 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King y 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 M4 
VE PARK, “4 
TN SA ag se wraend 
years of 
th 
“| ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ee 
on, Bucks, Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
| of “New the Correction of Speech Defects. 
parations for 
on to Music MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
ms tad Gas (Author of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ * Elocution in the Puipit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches’) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
GIRLS— in the above subjects. 
tchmere 4258, Write for Prospectus “A.” 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). Gerrard 6697. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
. 37 Lane. PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
ts are trained First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
_——- N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
, Netball, &c. March 23rd.—-SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
RY. REFORMED INNS. 
5 teonnetent 17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
Scholarships, PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
he Principal, Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
A., Hons. _ 
ee HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
1S. Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, teleph . night porters. Bed- 
ys toom, Breakfast and Attend from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
rent. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 
ze OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
«rc. jor ed Road. Bg ait tom Cliff — ns and shops. Gas fire in 
rooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 
RT ING of SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
r xpert Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 
shorthand. stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 
NG OFFICE, .—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 
b ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
y typed by Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
on, Bristol. less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 
een aaes TO BE LET 
OP FLAT, 4 rooms, to let in private house, Maida Vale district. 
Every convenience. Use of bath. Adults only.—Box 162, New STATESMAN 
OMnarUm to Grea! Queen Street, Kingsway, Londen, W.*>.2 
oO PUNS. 
quest, stating EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
“Smollett’s constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 
vols., £5 0 LET, in Grosvenor Place, S.W., 2 Rooms, one large, suitable 
copy, £4 4%; for Lectures, Classes, Board Meetings, ete—Apply N.O., c.o. FULLER'S 
yas = Advertisement Office, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
J 
mic a 0 STUDENTS.—Comfortable furnished flat in Bloomsbury for 
£12; s 3 or 6 months. 2 bedrooms, servant left. Box 163, NEW STATESMAN 
dyaretenhia to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. . 
t rine, 4 
= Li BOOKS.—Burn's Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 15s.; Burn’s Poems, 
Belfast 1803, {2 10s. : John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen’s Romance, 
————— 1904, 7s.; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1909, 10s. 6d.; Ballads and Songs. 
;.—Address 1894, 158.; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub., ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., pub. {3 3s.; The Parson's 
——- Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 3s.; Weininger, Sex and 
, Ply ef, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 215. ; 
le learning. ae 1603, £9 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 3s. ; 
ee . 8 Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s. ; Milton's Poetical Works, first foli 
——- edition, 1695, £9 9s. ; Rothenstein’s 24 , ht 138. 6d., + agent "The ~- 
1 2 gis— Opera, 14 — by Powys — yy 2s., = 78. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s Works, 
Caerleon “9 vi * ° “9 e 3 s 
ee 3 38. ; Burton's A may Nights, a “y akg y= A, PR ey 
—— DA, Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub. £3 3s.; Memoirs of Monsieur 
uu Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
alata! ues, 2 vols., 308.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s 
ot Aw the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work 
1910 brey Beardsley, 1925, £2 28.: Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 
i » £10 tos.; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 1os.; Master 
re now Planis, «vo Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Perrin’s British Flowering 
1 (com- the 1 4 vols., 1914. £8 tos.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of 
Dostage ins fine copy, £5 5s.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
Most you want a and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
Ss 196 : book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—H ‘ pshire Lad, 
Street, Pas, The Sere Px of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
that ye a Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson’s The Purple Land 
England » 2 vols., 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days 
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enttaeonia, 1893.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 





HILAIRE BELLOC 


“THE HIGHWAY @& 
ITS VEHICLES” 


In this volume Mr. Belloc provides 
a novel thesis of the origin and 
development of the main road and 
the means of using it, together with 
some reflections on its future. His 
thesis is illustrated by about 130 
plates, 24 of which are in colour, 
specially chosen from artistic records 
that begin with the middle ages and 
end with the age of steam. 


Early order is advised. The entire 
edition of this important work is 
limited to 1,250 numbered copies, 
and there will be no reprint. 


Handsomely bound in Buckram; size 
medium quarto; Price Three Guineas 
net. Ready in March. 


“THE STUDIO” 


(A monthly magazine of Fine and Applied Art), 
44 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 














BURBERRYS 
FEBRUARY SALE 


Men’s and Women’s 
Weatherproofs, Over- 
coats and Suits, well- 
made from fine quality 
materials, at prices a 
little above or below 


HALF VALUE 


Write to DEPT. 27 for Full 
List of Bargains. 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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RNG 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


thie Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War 
alike, anc 


OVER 60,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 


Please help us to maintain a service which is the natural outcome 
of our maritime position and splendidly embodies the spirit of our 
race. 


COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed by the nation than to-day. 
Will zou help the men who continually illustrate these qualities, 
who 


and 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 
Lerd Harrowby, Honorary Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 
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|| NOTABLE BRITISH’ } = : 
| = Liberal Ma ine : 
TRIALS SERIES, | 2 *!VS 8 : 
: = Fdited by HAROLD STOREY. = 
| For some years several volumes of this Series 5 = ~ = 
S| have been out of print. New editions of the A = = 
s following Trials have recently been published :— "| = 6d. Monthly. 6s. a Year, = 
= = T= a is a monthly = 
‘ THE SEDDONS. _ record of all important | 
g | = political information. Those = 
3 Mrs. M’LACHLAN. = who read it are always up to 2 
3 1 = date. = 
: Dr. PRITCHARD. 1 a : 
: WILLIAM PALMER. = FEBRUARY NUMBER. : 
e \ = = 
e , = Party Alliances. = 
S| The price of each volume is 10/6 net. Descrip- ( = The Trade Balance. = 
S| tive illustrated pamphlet sent post free on |= History of the Coal Dispute. = 
application to the publishers : 5 = Italian Debt Settlement. = 
: = Liberal Land Conference. = 
s| WILLIAM HODGE & CO, LTD, §& = ae Seen, SES ote. = 
: 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. E = ™ 5 
= LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, = 
2 And at London and Glasgow. = . = 
; = 42 Parliament Street, London. = 
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NO3N°3 N°S NOS N23 N&S NCS N&S NGS NCS NCS N73 NUS NS SES ESSEREREEeee en ones 


N°3 
3 : 
N°3 Pp LAY€ R S N23 
: O 
Ne3 N : o v3 
N° oe : NO 
Ne3 Virginia Cigarettes NS 
N'S N23 
N°%S These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'3 
NS machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. a 
Le, The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N°3 
N03 be beaten. N°3 
N° PACKETS vs 
N°3 
N'3 10 for g° 20 for l / 4 a 
oe WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N°3 
0 
N°%S Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 2 
Ne 3 sees 5 








N°3 NSSNYBN'SN'SNOSNS NE NES NES NESNESINES HES NES NS NES NS NES HO ES NES NES NSN 
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ernted tor the Kroprievors by W. Srearcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; a by the STaTEsMAN PUBLISHING (0, LTD, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 









